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INTRODUCTION 



Fred F. Harcleroad 



Every developing academic field of study goes through a relatively long and 
sometimes painful gestation period. Even m the more exact sciences such 
as biochemistry, biophysics, or astrophysics the interdisciplinary nature of 
the new developing discipline has not been easy. In the less exact social and 
behavioral sciences the problems of melding two or more disciplines are 
even more complicated. In addition, subfields which grow out of existing 
fields of knowledge pursue an arduous path m the development of their 
independence as a separate discipline. Natural philosophy in the college 
curriculum of 2 centuries ago spawned many of the exact sciences. Political 
philosophy served as a source for political science, economics, and related 
disciplines. From economics, during the past century, we have developed 
sociology, and psychology developed from an inierestiny mix of older 
disciplines. The resulting study of social psychology during recent decades 
illustrates very well this continuing developmental process which grows 
from new social institutions and the exponential increase in ourknowledge 
base. 

Current development of graduate programs in higher education is a prime 
example of this process at work. As a field it is progressing through many of 
the same steps followed by other recently established interdisciplinary 
fields of stuoy which are based on content from a numberof other existing 
disciplines. Typically, scholars in such a new field study themselves and 
their discipline very carefully. Often, some of the fine thinkers in a new field 
raise the most serious questions. Parenthetically, we might consider the 
^struggle of the first protagonists for "Amencan" literature when most of 
ineir fellow scholars insisted it was only one of many parts of English 
hteiature. In the same way. some scholars m the field of higher education 
emphasize that it is a limited although important part of a numberof other 
social science fields, such as economics, political science, sociology, 
psychology, cultural anthropology, and history. 

This present small volume includes materials which clearly indicate the 
state of the development of the field of higher education The members of 
the profession gathered in their third formal national conferenceto read and 
discuss the materials included here. Attending members of the group 
seriously considered justifications for the establishment of departments of 
higher education. Different models were described, with varying reasons 
presented to justify them. Questions regarding quality of programs were 
raised seriously and debated at length. Obviously, the gestation period is 
well underway. The ideas and information presented in this edited, and 
relatively condensed, set of papers are further important "grist for the mill," 
and good evidencethat higher education is truly developing as an important 
field of study. 
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SECTION I 



introduction 



WHAT ROLE FOR PROFESSORS OF HIGHER EDUCATION? 



Samuel E. Kellams 
University of Virginia 



Knowledge about the Institution of "higher education" ranges from the 
highly theoretical and often fragmented research done by persons jn the 
disciplines, utilizing a consistent conceptual framework and an accepted 
methodology, to the more immediately practical, ••how-to-do-it"knowledge 
which is problem onented, situation specific, and directly useful to 
administrators and others in daily operation. Something in between— the 
analysis and recommendation piece (or policy relevant research, if these 
atd the same thing)— has been identified by Hobbs and Francis as perhaps 
the most frequently published knowledge about higher education. These 
types of research and publication efforts seem to have different goals, 
different audiences, and different kinds of authors, and are disseminated in 
different ways. A case might be made for the value of each type. And, in 
principle at least, a "professor of higher education" could become involved 
in any or all of these knowledge generation, application, and publication 
efforts.* 



The purpose of this section is to assess the research efforts going on In the 
study of higher education, from a variety of perspectives: The "professor- 
disciplinarian," the "professor-administrator," the "professor-policy 
analyst." and the "professor-editor." They raise questions such as the four 
listed below and try to answer them: 

1, What contribution do the disciplines make to the study of higher 
education (or "practical" knowledge, or "policy relevant research")? 

2. For whom and for what purposes are these different approaches useful? 



An analysis of the knowledge base for the field of higher education will be published 
in a forthcoming 1974 issue of the journal. Research m Higher Education, as foltows: 
Samuel E. Kellams. "Research Studies on Higher Education: A Content Analysis " 
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3 How are the different types of knowledge effectively disseminated? 

4 What role does, could, or should, the professor of highereducation play? 



Chapter 1 



THE PROFESSOR-DISCIPLINARIAN 



Burton R. Clark 
Yale Univenity 



Professors in the various disciplines have contributed and continue to 
contribute to the study of higher education. Disciplines are characterized 
by the different analytical perspectives or conceptual frameworks and the 
particular methodology used to gain knowledge. The concepts and 
methods in the several social sciences have been most appropriate for 
analyzing higher education. 

However, the current contributions of the social sciences have been very 
uneven. Certain disciplines and subdisciplines have had a substantive 
interest in the study of higher education and others have not. For example, 
analytical perspectives have been brought to bear by sociologists whose 
subspecialty in social stratification has dealt with social class differences, 
social mobility, and inequality in higher education. In political science the 
current working knowledge of political behavior has been used in the study 
of the politics of higher education. Yet the politicahtheory people in political 
science have shown little interest in higher education. From a number of 
disc iplines— sociology , psychology, and bus iness to name th ree— a body of 
''Organizational theory" has been fruitfully applied to problems of 
governance and organization of institutions and systems of institutions of 
higher education. 

Just as the disciplines and subdisciplinesdifferin their substantive concern 
for the study of higher education, they differ also in the specificity of their 
methodology. For example, economists have developed relatively 
advanced tools of analysis which allow them to work effectively on specific 
problems of educational finance and, consequently, to offer highly specific 
recommendations, {n contrast, political scientists and political sociologists 
who are interested In the broad issues of governance and legitimacy have 
much cruder methodological tools and really are not in a position to offer 
specific recommendations. The best studies in this area are relevant to 
practice only in the broader sense of offering new ways of approaching and 
comprehending reality. 
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Contributions from the social sciences to the knowledge base of higher 
education develop in a relatively laissez-faire maj^ner. There Is 'Some 
governmental and foundation encouragement or discouragement of 
ccrtam lines of research through funding and grant prionVies. Researchers 
are influenced as "practical problems' catch their attention. Nevertheless, 
the basic momentum is interna! to the disciplines. That \s. the study of 
h'gher education by social scientists waxes chiefly as it connects with the 
ongoing self-defined interests of tha various specialties within the several 
disciplines. 

In sociology, forexample.we nowgetsomecontnbutionfromthedisciplmt 
to the study of higher education because of the connection with the 
following specialties: 

1 Social stratification. A viable specially focused on social background, 
mobility, educational achievement, and social equality. 

2 Social psychology: There is now a viable study of student values and 
attitudes and student life. 

3 Organizational theory: There is an increasing amount of work on 
organization, governance, legitimacy, and conflict of. and within, 
institutions of higher education, 

4. Sociology of the professions: There has developed an interest in the 
study of the academic professions. 

5 Sociology of science. The social organization of sc.entific activity within 
universities is a growing area of inquiry. 

In contrast to these promising developments, and despite the vast amount 
of writing on student discontent In the late 19603 and early 1970s, it remains 
unclear whether any meaningful portion of that writing will connect with 
one or more subdisciplines in sociology or political science. The study of 
student movements may develop as a part of political sociology, but 
currently that literature remains without solid footing in an evolving 
disciplinary base. It was a literature generated by the headlines that may 
deflate with the loss of the headlines. 

The foregoing is a sketch of the current state of the social sciences in 
relation to the study of higher education. What can we expect from these 
disciplines in the future? Do not expect wholistic. take-everything-into- 
account contributions. There is no comprehensive science of higher 
education in the making. Rather, expect at best some useful angles of vision 
of slices of the situation. Social scientists are specialists and they are 
effective only when they are allowed to specialize: that is, they must be 
allowed their tunnel vision. Down their different tunnels, they can 
sometimes be vc-ry illuminating. They can turn on a light where no one else 
sees very well. But the job of integrating what is known from the various 
disciplines about higher education depends upon generalist-type 
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professors of higher education, or upon a few men in history and the social 
sciences who make it their business to be familiar with several of the 
disciplines and attempt to write in such a way that they take into account 
many of the different facets of a phenomenon For example, the historian 
Walter Metzger is such a man in writing on the American academic 
profession. He knows the profession in historical depth, he knows its 
current problems. His interests embrace history, political science, 
sociology, and some economics. 

To summarize. We must recognize that the disciplinarians are, first, 
disciplinarians, and will behave as such, including a preference for 
publication m their ' own" journals. Only a few among them will have an 
important secondary interest m disseminating their findings to the field of 
higher education. The latter task remains a very important one for those 
professors of higher education who do not specialize in a discipline, but 
instead take as their first responsibility the monitoring and integration of 
findings from the disciplines. 
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Chapter 2 



THE PROFESSOR-ADMINISTRATOR 



Joseph F. Kauffman 
University of Wisconsin 



I would want to make clear at the outset that I have not surveyed all recent 
research literature in the preparation of my remarks. Yet I am generally 
familiar with that literature. It is my distinct impression that much of the 
Iiterot Jre on the reading lists I recommend to my students is not written by 
professors of higher education. It is also my impression that some of the 
more academic and theoretical literature on higher education is difficult to 
relate to the practice of administration in higher education. 

As you will quickly perceive from my remarks. I happen to think that the 
quality of administrative leadership is vital to the future of our institutions 
and systems of higher education. I speak as one who wishes to elev^te the 
preparation of future college and university administrators. 

For the most part, published academic research, with its discipline base, 
usually concludes with a very brief statement of "discussion" or 
"implications" of the research findings and a much longer statement on 
"suggestions (or further research." it is. of course, understandable that 
further research possibilities are of more interest to researchers than the 
application of their findings. 

Yet we know that patrons of research efforts, including government 
agencies, are frustrated by the "utilization" problem, i think that we, in this 
field, have an opportunity and responsibility to take discipline*based 
research and interpret it in terms of application in college and university 
administration, organization, governance, and goal-setting. 

As the "professor-administraior" on this panel. I am frank to say that I find 
immediate utility in publicationssuchastheC/7ron/c/eofH/g/7er£c/acaf/on, 
Change Magazine, and various association or clearinghouse newsletters. 
To illustrate: the November 26. 1973. issue of the Chronicle of Higher 
Education contains a "Special Report on Collective Bargaining." Its five or 
SIX pages contain a definitive listing of all institutions with faculty collective 
bargaining agents; a report of a variety of experiences from both faculty and 
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admintstration points of view, a listing of books, pamphlets, and bibliog- 
raphies on the subject, and a rather complete descriptive outline of what is 
ackially contained m a faculty collective bargaining contract. An admin- 
istrator or student, so motivated, could become fairly v/ell informed from 
such resources When, as an administrator. I first confronted the issue of 
collective bargaining there was little help available from any literature. 

I recognize that the issues facing administrators may be of a transitory 
nature and that research may not be able to keep up with all matters of 
current concern The subject of student unrest and disruption is a good 
example of this problem. Most of the publications on the subject were 
published .veil after the problem had ceased to be of crisis proportions. 

In my own teaching, I know that I would find great use for well-prepared 
case studies of a contemporary nature. (Most of the published ones I have 
surveyed are hopelessly out of date.) Case studies can be a useful way of 
conveying knowledge, expenence. principles, and the "art" of 
administration Sincevery few adequatecasestudy materials are available. I 
must assume that the careful and creative preparation of a case study of 
administrative practices, pnnciples. and conflict is not viewed as 
respectable research. I regret this and believe that our students are the 
poorer for this. 

I think that administrators— including those on the "firing line"— can con- 
tribute a great deal to improving the knowledge base in the study of higher 
education. If they are approached properly, as ethnographers and 
anthropologists must learn to do with their research subjects, a great deal 
can be learned from them about the practice of administration. 

Among those about to embark on administrative assignments, there is a 
drive to learn about what actually is being done by others in similar 
circumstances or predicaments. My own experience teaching in the 
Institutes for Academic Deans (Amencan Council on Education) reinforces 
this perception There is an eagerness among these newly appointed deans 
to learn how others actually do things, and to seek examples. 

Some of the most serious and difficult problems in administration are not 
even put into wnting. let alone submitted to objective research analysis. 
Some are even difficult to discuss because of the controversy and value- 
laden connotations they engender. I am speaking of the problems 
, connected with implementing affirmative action programs, the problems of 
dealing with militant special interest groups, racial and ethnic conflicts on 
campus, problems of remediation with new kinds of students, and the like. 
These are tough and explosive issues which administrators must face. Yet, 
we find It difficult to talk of them dispassionately, and little helpful research 
exists or is underway. 

Many of my graduate students possess superb research skills and many 
have a sound discipline base in the behavioral sciences. Yet thetendency is 
to make higher education or administration a discipline itself, ratherthan to 
apply and integrate discipline-based knowledge. The more academic the 
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research, the more status it achieves in the peculiar academic society in 
which we work. 

I am ail for theory development as Professors Hobbs and Francis advo- 
cated at this meeting last year. But I think wedivorce theory from practiceat 
niir pan! It is my own view that as a field vveare more likepublicadministra* 
tiuf. man political science, and as professors we are more akin to engineers 
than to physicists. 

What Jo administrators need to know to be effective in the days ahead? 
Certainly we can include in our listing improvement in the quality of 
leadership, more effective relationships with boards of control. 
couUmating boards and legislatures. Certainly we can include a better 
understanding of purposes and objectives and the whole host of public 
policy issues that impinge on higher education. The economists, and their 
econometnc models, seem to have the highest status in the discussion of 
such matters. Beyond these are the matters of management systems, 
program -plannmg-budgetmg systems, long-range planning, and other 
management techniques and tools, knowledge of which has become 
indispensable. Almost all will face the problems of steady-state staffing, 
affirmative action requirements, collective bargaining, faculty development 
and student relations. (The list is endless,) 

From my standpoint, as the professoi -administrator" on this panel. I think 
we have to generate and teach knowledge that will be useful to these 
opportunities, challenges, techniques, and problems. Analogies arealways 
dangerous, but I would like to suggest that as with the law. we can often 
argue the proper wording of statutes v.'nen the real problem may be 
enfoicement. So wiih higher education, wecan talk foreverabout goals and 
objectives, but the problem is also how to achieve them. Ourspecialareaof 
competence must include knowledge and skills for the implementation of 
wise policies and good ideas! 

Finally. I would observe the problem of "lag" which often confounds the 
utility of our research in higher education. The publications of the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education illustrate the problem very well. 

I Giube with this example. One of the most recent Carnegie Commission 
publications is Leadership and Ambiguity: The American College 
President, issued in December 1973. Lew Mayhew has termed it a "strange 
book m his critique of it. Although I agree, I also found it brilliantly 
provocative in the playful theory it explores and propounds, although none 
of the theory seems to me to flow from the data uncovered in the study of a 
national sample of college and university presidents. 

Professor James G. March, coauthor of the study, wrote to me in 
December, thanking me for being one of the 42 presidents who served as 
research subjects, and informing me that a copy of the book was on its way 
to me. He also indicated that some follow-up study with the subjects would 
be undertaken in the near future. I point out that the letter was sent to me c/o 
Rhode Island College, I responded to Professor March that he would have to 
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do his follow-up Study With my successor I also informed h im that a cursory 
look, on my part, over the names of the42 presidents who were his research 
subjects m the spring of 1970, revealed that 45% had resigned, retired, or for 
some reason were no longer m those presidencies as his book was being 
published. (The percentage may be higher, for I arrived at this figure purely 
on the basis of personal knowledge concerning the people involved.) As 
one who intends to make the study of the college presidency a major 
research interest, I found this fact of a 45% change, prior to publication of 
the research findings, more significant than any of the data in the study. 

For those of you who wonder if one can make the transition from 
administrator to professor, let me close by stating that I am enjoying the role 
of professor of higher education and hope to add something to the 
"knowledge base" m the future. 
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Chapter 3 



THE PROFESSOR-POLICY ANALYST 



Alexander W. AsUn 
University of California, Los Angeles 



A look at the history of the development of the concept of policy analysis 
may be useful in this context. Years ago, when I was learning to be a 
scientist, It was bad taste to talk about applications or the real world. In the 
field of psychology, it became clear that there was an inverse relationship 
between the prestige or status of the professors and the extent of their 
involvement with the real world. A study published a number of years ago in 
the American Psychologist showed a strong inverse relationship between 
the judged quality of research done in the field and the extent to which the 
research was judged to beapplied or have relevance to the real world. If the 
phenomena of the study could be understood by a layman and if it seemed 
to have practical applications, the study tended to be regarded as less 
intellectual or less "scientific" and therefore to be of lower quality. 

However, as we consider the current policy analysis fad. the tables have 
somehow been turned. Academe is under the gun. Academics, scholars, 
and researchers are being told (not by each other, which is a key point here, 
but by observers who liveoutsidethe ivory tower) that they had bettershape 
up and get with it or they are not going to get any money. Since academics 
can be bought, just like everybody else, this development has created a 
whole new discipline of people who call themselves ''policy analysts" or 
"policy researchers." To paraphrase Lee Cronbach's definition of intel- 
ligence, my definition of a "policy analyst" is "somebodywho calls himself a 
policy analyst." In any case, my impression is that many of these individ- 
uals are entrepreneurs rather than scientists. 

We have to recognize that these recent developments are probably part ?f a 
whole complex of phenomena resulting from a kind of national "put-down" 
of higher education. Partially, this negative reaction occurred because of 
the campus unrest movement. Colleges were caught in the middle. On one 
hand, they were accused by some of being repressive or even fascist in the 
way they dealt with students and with society. On the other hand, they were 
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perceived to be irresponsible and ineffective in coping with the many cases 
of di=.ruplion that occurred. Higher education was thus a double loser in 
torni5 of public opinion. We didn t please anybody from either the left or the 
right. As 3 net result, higher education has become hypersensitive and 
highly vulnerable to demands and pressures made upon it by outside 
groups, and I am speaking primarily here of those people who write the 
checks. As a consequence, we are now being told that we have to do policy 
research, to be held accountable, and that evaluation studies are more 
important than any other kind of studies. Thefoundations and governments 
don I want to fund basic research anymore. They want to fund action 
programs This brings us then to my topic— the role of the professor-policy 
analyst and some of the dilemmas this professor faces. 

A professor may feature himself eitheras (1 )a policy analyst, or (2) one who 
responds to requests to do policy studies. (I put myself in the latter cat- 
egory ) These are really two basically different roles. Some professors play 
both roles, some play one. some play neither. 

The first one I call the consultant, or adviser role. This kind of policy analyst 
typically offers professional advice, to anybody who will pay. by being 
responsive to requests for guidance, expert opinion, or reviews of research. 
Many economists had been doing this for years before there was any talk 
about policy analysis. " Economists have traditionally been successful in 
this role because they have better analytic tools. They also have another 
thing going for them, their knowledge of and interest in money. Money is 
both an independent and dependent variable for the economist. People in a 
position to make policy are thus inclined to ask the economist questions. 
Simply because such people are usually concerned in one way or another 
about money. We are years away from having a President's Council of 
Social Advisors You may laugh, and this shows how far wearefrom having 
It We should note that some sociologists and psychologists are getting on 
the bandwagon and introducing money into their analysis, as an 
independent or dependent variable. 

So far I have considered only a consultant role. The other role is the 
scholar s Of course. I favor combining both roles— in those who do original 
research which is directed toward policy questions. 

In higher education there is an enormously difficult conceptual problem in 
doing what I would call policy research in the field. And it works something 
like this. The way higher education is studied and analyzed (and indeed the 
way It IS organized) creates a gap. an enormous gap. between, on the one 
hand, what we call planning, administration, and decision making and. on 
the other hand, the educational process (what happens to students). These 
two ongoing processes are studied almost independently. Indeed, you can 
read the Carnegie Commission's work on administration, decision making, 
and financing, and you find that they are looking only at the independent 
variable side of the equation This is a self-contained enterprise and can be 
studied independently of the educational process. Completely omitted is 
information on the development of the student, the educational impact, or 
thequestion of value-added, to usethe economists' terms Unfortunately. 
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we danot yet have the methodological and conceptual tools to bridge this 
enormous gap. And very few people seem to be interested in working on it 
We may have one group studying students, and another independent group 
studying decision making and organizational theory. They do not seem to 
want to communicate. They do not seem to want to get together. Until they 
do or until someone brings them together, we will continue to have this 
problem of making critical decisions concerning costs without any 
knowledge of likely benefits. 

Even though many of us areaware of the concept of cost-benefitanalysis, in 
the implementation of the cost studies the benefits Issue tends to get lost. A 
case in point Is the National Commission on the Financing of Post- 
secondary Education, which as a matter of policy decided not to deal with 
benefits even before they got started. I f they were going to finish the report 
by the due date, they felt they had to limit their work in this way. So the 
question remains. Are we ever going to try to bridge the gap? 

Another problem comes from ourmability to recognizethatmuchof ourso- 
called policy research ts anything more than applied studies directed 
toward some immediate policy question. Take all of the research on campus 
unrest. Many scholars did not realize that campus unrest had tremendous 
potential implications for the question of governance. Thus, by student 
unrest we can, in theory at least, learn a lot about the relationship between 
governance and the development of students, and about the interaction and 
the participation of students m governance— in the way things getdecided. 
Unrest is also related to the problem of how institutions change themselves. 
What are the factors that could possibly bring about change at an 
institution? What are the factors that impede change? In short, studies of 
transient phenomena in higher education have the potential for helping us 
understand aspects of the system which have much longer-term 
significance. 

How does a social scientist study ongoing conflict situations that have 
enormous political implications? And without losing his head In the 
process? This IS the general problem of the social scientist studying a highly 
charged social phenomenon. Because of the political nature of the problem, 
we fail to realize its more general theoretical implications. Clearly, the 
professor who tries to do policy research is caught in a dilemma. I. for one. 
don't see any way out of the dilemma and maybe the moral of the story is 
that one should not do policy research. 

In conducting such research (and I am speaking very personally here) I 
have had experiences that make me very pessimistic about the future of this 
area. On the one hand, the scholar wants to maintain his or her scientific 
integrity. This is fundamental. On the other hand, you get dragged into the 
position of being an advocate, and there is no way around this problem. For 
example, you are not approached to testify in a court proceeding as an 
expert witness by some neutral source who says. "We want to know what 
you know about this problem." Whoever invites you usually has an axe to 
grind. One does not respond to such an invitation without, in effect. 
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becom ing an advocate of one side or another. 1 1 becomes very difficult. The 
same is true for consulting. One does not normally hire a consultant who is 
going to give advice that one does not want. However, a third and, I think, 
the biggest problem of all is that we do not have any rules in social science 
for evaluating evidence. Asa result, if you do junky research and the results 
fit the preconceived policy position of a particular person, the results will be 
accepted uncritically. On the other hand, even if you doan exquisitely well- 
designed and well-controlled study, it will nevertheless have some defects 
simply because it is social science. Anyone who is displeased with the 
policy implications of the findings can simply point out the methodological 
frailties and reject the whole thing. 

Consider as an example the question of sampling. Social science research 
projects almost never satisfy the classical requirements of random 
sampling from a defined population. It is virtually impossible In research 
with human beings. Someone can simply dismiss any given study with a 
sophisticated technical attack on the sampling procedures. What we lack Is 
a kind of court of review— some neutral, or at least relatively neutral* expert 
body which will evaluate the policy implications of research done by others 
and arrive at conclusions that have the least likelihood of being wrong. 
Basically, in social science'we are trying to reduce our chances of making 
etroneous inferences by better and better observations and explanatory 
theories. It is not a matter of merely deciding, "Is it valid or Invalid?" It is a 
matter of determining what are the most likely conclusions that run the least 
risk of error. Presently, we have no way of obtaining such analytic reviews. 
Thus, poor studies can be accepted uncritically and well-done studies can 
be dismissed out of hand, and there is no court of appeal. Unlike the hard 
sciences, we do not have generally accepted rules of evidence because of 
the completely observational nature of what we study and its great 
complexity. Those who claim to be interested in policy research oughtto be 
giving some thought to this problem. 

Forstarters, I would propose that people m schools of education, and espe- 
cially higher education, seek out colleagues in the disciplines—ag- 
gressively seek them out--who are not interested inhighereducation.They 
maybe in the field of learning, instruction, history, philosophy, or whatever. 
Seek them out» invite them to participate in our deliberations and in our 
research. Get theircriticalappraisal of our work. Try to involve them in it. We 
must be thick-skinned and ready for rejection, conflict, and a lot of 
competition. This is the only way that those of us in the discipline of higher 
education, or at least in the discipline of higher education research, will be 
able to deal adequately with the challenges of policy research and with th? 
more basic question of whether our results will ever be believed. 



Chapter 4 



THE PROFESSOR-EDITOR 



Robert J. Silverman 
The Ohio State University 



The portrait that I am about to paint will suggest that the professor-editor 
deals with professionaldilemmasandissueswhichi believeare awesome in 
their import and significant in their impact on the future of this field— in its 
pragmatic and conceptual parameters. They are responsibilities which one 
feels, at times, might better be relegated to a committee, if only to avoid the 
burden, but which at other times are embraced in the way an architect— as 
an integrator— experiences joy in attempting to creatively synthesize 
resources into a new edifice. For the professor, an editorship is certainly 
one of the few professional opportunities for a recurring high visibility of 
goal attainment (or lack thereof) and high accountability. One cannot hide, 
as in the case of the Journal of Higher Education, from 6,000 subscribers 
and over 500 potential Journal authors each year. 

I am pleased to have an opportunity to address the notion of a knowledge 
base in the field from the perspective of the professor-editor. It is a focus 
which, quite frankly, concerns me deeply, and one which occupies many of 
my hours. And, It is especially a privilege to speak with youabout questions 
concerning publication, issues which should be addressed openly, but 
which often seem to have a mysterious cloakaboutthem. But, before raising 
those questions about publication in our field, let me refer briefly tothe roles 
of joumals in the established fields of study. 



The Roles of Journals 

If one were to review the functions of journals In various areas of study, it 
could be established, I believe, that journals in many disciplines have and 
continue to play crucial roles in the furtherance of the knowledge base, the 
maintenance and enforcement of the norms and values of the scholarly 
community, and the advancement of individual members of the community. 
Further,theyprovide"models"andsetdirections whose implications will be 
felt in the years ahead, though one could argue that the opportunities for 
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leadership and the kinds and degrees of editorial choice are dependent on 
the degree of focus of the collegia! associations, and the activities to which 
individual journals might relate. 

And. of c ourse, professional associations, through their publications 
committees, set policy whose implications relate to the choice of editorial 
personnel, and indirectly, to the criteria which will be used in the manuscript 
selection process The American Sociological Association, for example, in 
order to avoid intellectual partisanship, allows no more than one member 
of the Editorial Board for its prime official publication to have a terminal 
degree from the same graduate school. And when there are attempts to 
change the direction of a field, one of the targets of the partisans is to try to 
become represented "on the journal" and/or establish a journal through 
which the new perspective can become known. As an aside, it is interesting 
to speculate how recently-trimmed library budgets might influence the 
direction of various fields, as there are reviews of the utilization of current 
subscriptions and a freeze on new ones. 

Unlike his colleagues in the more established fields of study, the professor- 
editor m higher education is a person, if not without a country, at least on the 
shores of an unexplored, rather primitive territory. Professor-editors, unlike 
other editorial personnel in "higher education." hold the field in trust. But. in 
trust for whom, and for what purposes? And. what criteria does one use to 
evaluate the stewardship 



The tssues^Some Examples 

A number of months ago, in a meeting of the Editorial Board of the Journal, I 
suggested that included among the criteria for the evaluation of 
manuscripts should be the notion that they relate to and advance "higher 
education" as a field of study. Well, what Is and what should higher 
education be as a field of study? What are V'^e paradigms and what are the 
parameters of the field? How should our area relate to the social and 
behavioral sciences? What should bethe relationship between the cognitive 
and the operational, and between the cognitive and the affective? Who 
should be the referees of manuscripts and what explicit and implicit norms 
and criteria should they oversee which will advancethe field, whateve r it is? 
What are the appropriate approaches to the communication of material to 
colleagues— a heterogeneous lot? Assuming with Corwin that ''claims to 
knowledge are restricted to communicable and public constructions of 
reality within systems of widely shared and accepted thought processes 
and evidence . . how should one deal with the different backgrounds, 
expertise, interests. levels of sophistication among both potential authors 
and readers. Such differences suggest not only specific interests in 
di^'erent materials but mutually exclusive uses to which they might be put. 

Now editors do. and I have recently developed, with my Board, a new official 
goal statement which provides some direction for the future. We want 
manuscripts which, in the spirit of an applied professional field, integrate 
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the pragmatic professional and the conceptual manuscripts which evince 
solid scholarship, which are in full awareness of highereducation as a social 
Institution— Its reality, its future, its literature. We want manuscripts written 
for readers who can put the material to different uses— to increase under- 
standing, to raise or develop research or policy questions, more narrow 
application, etc. 

Of course, the articles which my Board and I review are critiqued on 
operational criteria, and the accepted papers do, in fact, help define the field 
as a field of study. 

But— there are questions. 

How deep the theoretical grounding, and by what processes are the 
appropriate new theories generated? How sophisticated the methodology? 
How detailed the knowledge and use of the current literature on the topic 
area? Or should these even beamortg thecriteria?lf so.aretheneedsofthe 
referees in assessing the papers different from those of the readers? One 
can take a perspective on the future development of the field as I have with 
regard to an organizational development approach which, if it does not 
undermine the significance of many traditional criteria, modifies them 
considerably and suggests new ones. These include those which speak, for 
instance, to health and renewal in the system through a focus on 
dimensionswithinthe control of academic and nonacademic administrative 
personnel, as well as to more highly specified types of research— organic 
research, if you will. 

What should be the sources of authors? Should manuscripts be 
commissioned, thus allowing an editor the opportunity to explicitly set 
direction? Orshould manuscripts besolicitedfromthefield. inanattemptto 
develop a sense of ownership and commitment among colleagues, and to 
help them improve the quality of their work on manuscripts, both accepted 
and rejected? This would be a slow process, but developmentally valid. If 
one accepts the premise that "higher education" is a concatenated field, 
that is. one which uses the theories and findings emanating from a variety of 
disciplines to applied problems, even ignoring the validity of this practice, 
should one favor methodologically and theoretically superior papers from 
faculty in the social and behavioral sciences? Or should one publish more 
work of "higher educationists" though the manuscripts from each camp 
would have different sources of strength and limitations? What should be 
our expectations of scholars in otherfields who cannot be expected to know 
the higher education literature in the detail one would expect from a higher 
education professor? 

These questions, both broad and specific in relation to the criteria to be 
used in assessing papers, neglect a significant area of concern, one which 
speaks more directly to the norms and valuesofourfield as evidenced in the 
collegial relationships. Forthepurposeoftheseremarks, let mesimply refer 
to the editor/profpssor-author relationship. 
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What are and what should be the expectations that we hold for each other? 
Should editors expect that articles submitted to their journals not be under 
concurrent consideration elsewhere, as is the normative rule among faculty 
in other fields? Of course, higher education is a developing area of study, 
With journals thi&t have uncertain relationships to it. and the manuscripts 
focusing on topical areas have short-run import and half lives. Should data 
or ideas published in one journal in our field find their way to other 
publications with the same basic readerships? This is certainly attempted in 
all fields, but some of my experiences and I am sure your reading suggest 
we are not immune: at times I think our field rewards those who are so 
engaged. Actually, however, one might be able to develop the argument that 
there is a needfor redundancy in an applied field in which authors who usea 
rational-empirical change model, if only implied, want to have an Impact. 

What about editors? Should they help authors improve the quality of their 
work by providing extensivefeedbacktothem?lfso,how explicit should we 
be? What base should we assume must exist before our efforts are likely to 
be wasted vis-a-vis manuscript improvement? If the medium's needs and 
the authors approaches are at odds, in a developing field, shouldtheeditors 
provide the model? If so. what should it be? 

I raise these questions as but a few of the very many issues and dilemmas 
which a professor-editor confronts. An editor with more narrowly defined 
publishing goals, whether they relate to the interests of a voluntary 
association, or a curriculum type, or a certain perspective, has different 
issues to consider. An editor who is primarily a faculty member mustattend 
tothe development of the base upon which the medium is founded, realizing 
that his or her professional socialization may be getting in the way. 

Some Survey Data 

As many of you who completed a survey I recently conducted know, I am 
interested in the publication process as a professor, as well as an editor. 
Focusing on three different samples, members of APHE and AAHE and 
editors of journals in higher education, I raised questions relating to the 
desirable rationales for publication: actual criteria used in the selection of 
publication outlets: favored criteria, in both process and content 
dimensions, for the selection of manuscripts: and thedesired standards of 
the relationships between authors and editors. Means were established for 
each sample's responses to the list of alternatives included under each 
category: they were ranked and compared across samples, 

I will discuss some of the data which might be of interest. 

With regard to the standards of the relationships, members of APHE would 
agree, in order of ranking, that papers should not be used as a means to 
advertise an effort one is engaged in, that papers should be prepared with 
the guidelines of a journal in mind, and that the senior author of a paper 
should be the individual who contributes most to its development. There is 
much less agreement that articles should be submitted to one journal at a 
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time for review purposes and that data should be presented but once to the 
same readership. (There are some inconsistencies of meaning among these 
ratings.) Editors disagree with the professors on the latter two items by 
giving them a higher preference score. 

With respect to the lournal editors relationship to authors, there is a high 
priority and agreement between editors and professors on the 
administrative aspects of the relationship— rapid review of papers and 
notification of their receipt. But there is less congruity and priority to the 
more teilmg aspects o.* the relationships. For instance. APHE members feel 
much more strongly than editors that their papers should have multiple 
reviews, that the review process should be blind, that cntiques should go to 
the authors, that appeal procedures should be available, that reviewers 
Should be known, and that publishing policies and crite .a should be 
available 

In addition \o questions relating to the relationships, we asked about the 
criteria to bo used in evaluating papers. With regard to the process criteria, 
the 'Jala suggest, once again, higher rankings and agreement between 
protossors and editors for the more bureaucratic and gross organizational 
dirnensionf., such factors as the conciseness and clarity of writing, validity 
of I091C used, and appropnate use of statistics, if a research article. But 
editors have less concern than APHE members with regard to those 
elements of publishing which assume a more traditional scholarly 
dimension, emotional neutrality of author, theoretical grounding, review of 
literature and use of a bibliography, development of alternative 
interpretations of ones data It should also be noted that the mPHE scores 
associated with these elements are considerably lower than those for the 
bureaucratic dimensions, and have higher standard deviations. 

Further, with regard to content criteria, editors, as opposed to APHE 
members, express greater concern for the interests of a journal's readers, 
the current timeliness of the topic, and the total organization of the paper 
r here is some congruity between the two samples with regard to an interest 
in papers which are oriented to practical problems, those which contribute 
to basic knowledge and to higher education as a field of study do not have 
very high rankings. There is a higher |Oint interest in policy-onented. as 
opposed to theoretical, rhetoncal. or descriptive case-study papers. 
Professors feel more strongly that papers ought to at tictpate problems and 
issues m the field. Although I have not included data from the AAHE sample 
in these remarks, it is of interest that those m the latter sample are less 
interested than the professors that papers speak to practical problems and. 
in fact, more interested in those which focus on the development of higher 
education as a field of study. 



Implications 

A number of significant questions emerge from this brief discussion. 
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First It IS crucial that APHE provide opportunities for an in-depth 
Loni>ideration of the deldas a (leld and play some new roles with respect to 
itb levt'lopment On une level. these might include developing simulations 
for Llassroom use. or working with book publishers, to convince them of a 
book market so that our colleagues can more easily publish texts and 
scholarly books On another level, we ought to consider a 2-day APHE 
annual meeting, featuring refejeed papers, and regional meetings focusing 
on teaching in the held j.nd the developmental field-based issues that are 
clppropiiate. given our state of growth. 

My experiences and thesurvey data which I collected strongly suggest that 
w,e are like characters in a Pirandello play. We have no knowledgebase and 
are uncertain about methods (or its development and its communication. 
We do not have a core which, as important as its substantive implications, 
speaks to professional norms of behavior. I know of no lonelier 
professionals th^n younger professors of higher education. If an 
academician s development is a function of a rich environment comprised 
of intelligent and challenging students, a critical mass of accomplished, 
academicaliy-onented colleagues, and sympathetic administrators, then, 
outside of a few of our higher education centers, these faculty are at a 
distinct disadvantage. 

Second, those responsible for communication in the field of higher 
education ought to convene lO consider the broad publishing needs of the 
field and to discuss their relationship to them. Some publications may 
assume different or added functions, the need for new journals might be 
established Such a process will make more visible a professional 
dimension to which many of us devote much of our time. 

Third we ought to consider whether the traditional form of scholarly 
publication is aporopriate as a pnme communication process m our field 
and whether other channels and approaches might not have greater value. 
Should institutional mofiographs b^ sponsored by and available from a 
national clearinghouse'^ Should we have a journal of abstracts of 
manuscripts available from authors, for copying costs? 

I he re are of course as many other questions as there are people in this 
room Allow me to suggest s imply that the most important of these speaks to 
your interest m considering them in depth and acting on the collegia! 
consensus that develops. 
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Chapter 5 



SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Paul L. Dressel 
Michigan State University 



Objectives 

Statements of goals, objectives, orpurposesforhighereducation programs 
are perhaps somewhat more carefully thought out than those of other 
departments in a university. This cautious statement is highly subjective 
judgment, but it is supported by an extensive experience in studying 
program objectives. One might reasonably expect some care and 
sophistication in statements of objectives for a higher education program 
smco clarity or lack of clarity in purposes, goaIs,and educational objectives 
IS one of the most prevalent concerns, yet one of the most obvious 
deficiencies in universities and their colleges, schools, and departments. 
Nevertheless, there is no consistency in the point of view adopted by higher 
education faculties in developing and presenting such statements. Faculty, 
departmental, and even institutional purposes are intermixed and confused 
with student learning objectives. Whereas carefully thought out statements 
of educational objectives to be achieved by degree candidates should be 
available both to the candidates and to faculty, these are too frequently 
inadequate, unclear, or entirely lacking. Florida State University accom- 
plishes this by indicating that the degree recipients should "be ableto work 
with people," have a "general knowledge of American higher education," 
"specialized knowledge of one area," "be able to do research," and 
be qualified to teach in lower division courses." This composite statement 
IS commendable, but it raises several questions Is the ability to work with 
people an initial criterion for selection, an ability which the program 
proposes to develop, or simply thetrite expression of an ideal? Considering 
the range of higher education courses offered, "general knowledge" 
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requires some explanation. Is this to be defined solely in terms of course 
requirements which expose the individual to that general knowledge, or in 
terms of facts, concepts, principles, and values characterizing higher 
education? The latter course is more fundamental than the former since it 
permits the direct assessment of general knowledge rather than rigid 
course prescriptions. Knowledge also involves a passive scholarly 
awareness rather than spirited involvement or action as is implied by an 
extract from another program statement (University of California. 
Berkeley). "Concern for prevalent social and educational problems, and a 
commitment to broadening the accessibility of higher education to all." The 
latter statement establishes program goals, but these obviously imply 
emphases, priorities, and objectives to be attained by degree 
candidates— notably in the affective domain. 

Organization 

The unit m whsch the higher education degree program is based is 
designated in several ways, program, division, section, department, area, 
center, institute, and so on. In some cases, parallel units exist on the same 
campus— one for research, another for instruction. Consultation and 
service may be provided by either or both. Pennsylvania State University, 
for example, has both a center and a department. So have the University of 
Toledo. New York University, University of Washington, and the University 
of California. Berkeley None of these centers directly offers courses or 
degrees, although part or ail of the center-associated faculty may be 
involved in graduate work and instruction through other units. Centers at 
the University of Virginia. University of Michigan, University of Oklahoma, 
and the University of Massachusetts appear from the literature to be 
primarily instructional units responsible forthe degree programs. Institutes 
of higher education at the University of Florida and the University of 
Georgia apparently are responsible for instruction, research, and service. 
The terms 'institute" and "center" are obviously used in universities with 
very different meanings. 

Admission Requirements 

Although concern was frequently expressed in legard to admissions 
requirements, we doubt that much of significance can be said about these 
requirements, because programs vary so widely in their purposes and in 
their clientele A program which caters to experienced faculty members and 
ad mnist rater's reasonably gives less attention to test scores than to 
available evidence of career success to date and to motivation for an 
advanced degree. A program designed to prepare researchers looks for 
different background and competency than one devoted to training of 
practitioners. The major purpose in the latter case, especially when mature 
persons are selected (although seldom so bluntly expressed), ib that of 
upgrading individuals already employed. In one university, in which many 
of the degree recipients were of this latter type, the responses of degree 
recipients to a survey of opinions indicated a widespread belief that tests, 
qualifying examinations, and comprehensives were unreasonable, irrel* 
evant. and a sheer waste of time interfering with concentration on more 
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important experiences such as internships and field experiences in 
practical aspects of administration and management. Admission require- 
ments are not spelled out m detail in all cases and a committee review of the 
application supplemented perhaps by an interview appears to be more 
critical than any particular item of evidence. 



Degrees 

For the 67 programs for which data on the degrees offered were provided, 
we acquired the following information. 17 offer the PhD only. 15 offer the 
EdD only, and 35 offer both. The distinctions between the PhD and EdD are 
not entirely clear. Some programs are restricted to the EdD as the only 
doctorate offered in education, others use the EdD for candidates oriented 
to educational leadership, administration, or educational practice other 
than research In sub<^tance. based on review of requirements, the basic 
distinction between the PhD and the EdD is between research and 
practitioner orientation. However, the EdD of one institution could be a PhD 
at another, and the distinction has little to do with institutional or program 
reputation. I n 1 7 programs, only the PhD is granted, whether for a research 
or a practitioner orientation of the program \nK\ne 36 programs wherein 
both degrees are available, the distinction between the two involves one or 
more of the following, foreign language(s) (or an approved substitute) 
required for the PhD but not for the EdD. a more extended residency 
requirement for the PhD. differences in the credits required In education 
and in a minor(s) or cognate(s) outside of education, field experience or 
internship for the EdD but not for the PhD. an applied or practical problem 
approach to the dissertation requirement for the EdD. In some universities 
m which the foreign language requirement has been discarded or made 
optional for the college, department, or committee, the distinction between 
the EdD and the PhD has disappeared and the latter has beconie the 
preferred (or the only) degree. In those programs (15) where only the EdD is 
available, this is usually the result of a tradition or policy that all education 
degrees are practitioner-oriented and that the PhD may be granted only for 
basic research in a substantive discipline. Several programs reported the 
hope or expectation that this restriction might be lifted. Others apparently 
have found that the EdD has achieved widespread acceptance in their area, 
and see no need to consider a change or the extension to the student of an 
option. Of the 67 programs. 23 provide a doctorate, a 2-year specialist or 
certificate program, and a master's degree, 7 offer both a doctorate and a 2- 
year program. 18 include a masters degree with the doctorate; and 18 
provide a doctorate only. (One was unclear.) 

In 38 programs, a master's degree in higher education or m a specialty 
classified under that field is available. The 1-year master's is predominant, 
but a 2-year advanced master's degree Is reported by two universities, and a 
2-year master's in coiiege teaching was reported by one. The master's 
degree is deemed useful as a waystation for those needing to work before 
continuing with the doctorate, as a degree appropriate for community 
college teaching or administration, or possibly as an adequate terminal 
degree for work in admissions, residence halls, placement, and so on. 
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Two-year programs variously designated as Advanced Certificate. Edu- 
cational Specialist, and Certificate of Advanced Study were reported. 
Adding to these the two advanced master's degrees, a total of 29 2-year 
prograins (degrees or certificates) m higher education were reported by the 
67 institutions. 

The variety in degree designation is of no great significance, although one 
might wish for more consistency. It is perhaps of more significance that of 
39 responses commenting on the desirability of a master's degree m higher 
education, the no's (25) were more than double the yes's (12). Several 
respondents suggested that the master's might be discarded: several 
reported that It was used only as an out for those not able to complete the 
doctorate. 



Emphases or Specialties 

Although one of the recurring criticisms of higher education both at the 
graduate and undergraduate levels is that its character and its operations 
(especially from the viewpoint and experief^ce of the student) have been 
excessively frag; onted. there is a not surprising tendency to delineate a 
gradually in- vicing number of specialties. Both students and faculty seek 
for some uriique identification which enhances their stature, Increases 
employability. provdes some sense of focus and unity, or permits a rational 
selection from an overly diverse array of courses, seminars, problems, and 
experiences with no apparent logic in interrelationship or sequence. Such 
specialization is surely not intrinsically Dad, but the interaction and 
reinforcement of specialization and curricular proliferation can become 
both confusing and costly. Higher education programs are not immune to 
these tendencies. 

In some institutions offering programs in highereducation. adult education, 
student personnel work, evaluation, and educational technology were 
included as subspecialties within the broad field. In others, these were 
grouped with other educational programs or occasionally listed as fields 
separate from and parallel to highereducation. Some specialties seem to us 
to be unduly restricted: minority affairs, curriculum, curriculum and 
change, philosophy, and middle management. Moreover, it is not always 
possible to determine what expenence j ustif les des ignation as a specialty or 
concentration. Two or three courses, some individual readings, and 
perhaps a possible dissertation focus are likely to identify the significance 
in most cases. 

We found several institutions in which programs leading to teacher 
preparation for elementary and secondary education were included in the 
higher education program. These programs serve the needs of those 
seeking a position, either m colleges of education or in departments, which 
involve responsibility for special methods courses and possibly direction or 
supervision of student teaching. Such specialties in many universities are 
labeled as Art Education, Business Education. English Education. Mathe- 
matics Education. Music Education. Physical Education. Science 
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Education. Social Studies Education Agricultural Education* and Home 
Economics Education. In most universities, these specialty degrees are 
designated as EdDs or. occasionally, as PhDs in discipline and education. 
Since tne ultimate emphasis in these programs is at the lower levels of 
education and the courses taken are normally quite different from those 
taken by students oriented to other specialties in higher education, the 
inclusion of the teacher education specialty in higher education is of 
dubious merit. 

However, specialties recurring with reasonable frequency (based on 55 
programs) are less than 1C in number. They include academic adminis- 
tration (offered in 48 programs), student personnel administration (offered 
in 38 programs); community college administration (offered in 31 
programs), financial administration (offered in 21 programs), institutional 
research (offered in 21 programs), research on higher education (offered m 
20 programs), and planning in higher education (offered in 17 programs). 
Teaching (including college teaching, teaching of higher education, 
teaching in the community college, and a combination of instruction and 
curriculum) occurred as a specialty in 18 cases. In one form or another, 
curriculum appears 8 times and the college student 3 times. 

We caution that the numbers attached to these specialties are no more than 
rough indicators of the tendency to recognize special interests. For the 
purpose of a dissertation, most doctoral candidates will narrow their 
research focus, and this may or may not be regarded by the candidate and 
his or her committee as identifying a specialty. We were told that students 
and thei r advisers often identify a specialty by a dissertation topic and a few 
related courses, even though it is not entered formally on the record. 

Some specialties are underrepresented when tabulated from a higher 
edjucation orientation. Student personnel programs for higher education, 
adult orcontinumg education, college counseling (this latter especially) are 
offered perhaps as often independent of higher education as they are as a 
part of It. Even the community college program is occasionally viewed as 
separate from higher education. On the other hand, several programs seem 
to be almost solely oriented to the community college. One, the University 
of Toledo, states a major commitment to liberal arts education. 

Degree Requirements 

Previous experience in attempting to summarize degree requirements 
indicates that characterization by reference to catalog (or other formal) 
specifications is risky. One reason is that catalog credit requirements are 
minimums. committees may and do require students to take additional 
courses because of perceived deficiencies or because the added courses 
are seen as especially relevant to the individual's goals. Candidates 
sometimes propose excess credits simply because they want certain 
courses (or professors) on their record, or perceive the courses as essential 
to their career. Many (perhaps most) graduate advisers (and committees) 
consider the entire graduate program of an individual (master's, specialist, 
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and doctorate) as the planning unit. This results in such marked variations 
in courses and credits in individual progi'ams that the underlying principles 
and policies used m formulating a doctoral program are not apparent unless 
the total educational experience of each individual and the rationale for 
planning of that individual's program are consulted. Unfortunately, this 
rationale is not usually available. The program reflects the agreements 
reached but not the reasons for them. The basic elements include require- 
ments in total hours or credits, a residence requirement, and a dissertation. 
In more specific terms, some combination of the following elements is 
usually required or recommended: core requirements in education, core 
requirements in higher education, requirements in research methodology, 
a specialty in higher education, practicum and/or internship, aminor within 
education, a minor or cognate outside of education, foreign language (or 
substitute), dissertation. 

However, we found no program with formal requirements stated foreach of 
these categories. Based solely on stated requirements the greatest 
variations appear in the existence and extent of each of the following 
requirements: education core requirements; higher education core 
requirements, internship requirements; research requirements, including 
dissertation, specialty requirements in higher education; foreign language 
requirements. 



Some programs in higher education are constrained by the college of 
education requirements, which specify common or core requirements for 
all doctorates. These requirements are usually limited to so-called 
•foundation" courses such as educational psychology, educational 
philosophy.educationalsociology.and history of education. A requirement 
m research methodology or in statistics is occasionally included in this 
grouping. The "foundations" designation frequently appt^ars in course 
titles, for example. Philosophical Foundations of Education. 

The core requirement in educaf/on— occasionally described as "general ed- 
ucation"— is not unanimously approved. One gets the impression in some 
discussions that the total education faculty believes the integrity of the 
doctorate in education would be endangered by elimination of this core for 
any group. In contrast, the higher education faculty and the students may 
view the "general education" as wasted effort, especially when the core 
courses virtually ignore the nature and problems of higher education. 
Foundation courses in a higher education core seem much more appro- 
priate to professors and students whoseentireexperienceand interesthave 
been m higher education. The authorization of a distinctive degree. PhD in 
Higher Education, seems in some cases to have been associated with a 
successful thrust for complete autonomy in setting the higher education 
degree requirements. 



Core Requirements in Education 
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It was evident that core requirements tended to expand either m number or 
in the alternatives permitted as the range of courses and specialties 
available increased. If college student personnel work is included m higher 
education, the higher education core may include a course in that field. In 
several programs, especially but not solely, when the number of courses 
available was limited, no core requirement was stated. Core requirements 
are not always stated in official documents, but may appear in informal 
mimeographed recommendations or simply be informal agreements based 
on staff discussions. Occasionally, core requirements simply include the 
introductory course or a sampling of the several specialties (or professors) 
included in a program. This suggests that core requirements are occasion- 
ally political compromises rather than scholarly decisions. They may play a 
role not unlike that of undergraduate general education requirements m 
distributing the credit hours and offering each specialty an opportunity to 
attract the undecided student as well as providing an overview of the broad 
field of higher education. 

Mostof the higher education core requirements involvethreetosix courses 
with possibly some choice permitted, such as four out of an array of five 
courses, or one or two out of each of several groups of courses. A typical 
requirement may include Foundations (Nature, Issues) of Higher 
Education, Student Personnel Work, Community College, Administration. 
Courses in college teaching, curriculum, and history are also frequent 
elements of the core. One of the more extensive core requirements included 
the following. American College and University, History and Current Issues. 
Research on the College Student, Academic Program Organization and 
Administration, Research Seminar. 



The conception of specialization prevalent in a program depends upon the 
range of specialties covered. If adult education, community college 
education, and student personnel work are grouped with highereducation, 
higher education may, itself, be viewed as a specialty. 

The University of Southern California lists concentrations in adult 
education, the college student, community college, curriculum, fiscal 
affairs and governance, history and development, teaching, professional 
education, technical and industrial education, and the learning 
environment. In contrast, other programs list no specialties, although, as 
several respondents pointed out, students may identify a specialty forthem- 
selves by their selection of courses, readings, internship, and research. 

The University of Florida states that the higher education candidate can 
major in any one of five departments. Florida State University succinctly 
provides a justification for the specialty in administration by stating that the 
degree recipient should be "flexible enough to take on a wide range of 
administrative tasks and yet have sufficient specialization to claim an area 
of competency." 
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Internships 



Internships in any phase of higher education pose several problems. Many 
of those faculty members who profess sorae expertise in administrative 
theory or long observation of administrative practice have had little or no 
administrative experience. Many faculty members in higher education 
programs carry heavy instructional loads and do not engage in 
research— some never have. Heavy loads, too. may interfere with good 
teaching so that some of the higher education faculty do not provide good 
models of any of the careers for which they purport to train. Hence, 
internships in better and more realistic situations than the classroom are 
highly desirable. Internships with a researcher are probably the easiest to 
arrange. Research tends to operate outside of rigid time pressures and 
usually is less involved with tensions and human concerns than adminis- 
trative decisions and instruction. 

The internship is also related to the residence requirement. Indeed, the 
residency is in itself an internship based upon the conception that library, 
laboratories, courses, research experiences, and immersion in a culture for 
a significant period of time is required to produce a scholar. What once was 
true for the researcher is no longer true even for that role. Library, research 
facilities, and a research culture are found elsewhere than on a university 
campus. But overt preparation for administration, teaching, and service 
activities requires an integration of theory and practice which is attainable 
in the fullest sense only if abstract learning Is related to reality. Traditional 
residence requirements (and some traditional objectives and require- 
ments) may no longer be justified as requirements for a// degree candidates. 
There is an anoma ly in the fact that while an internship on the campus of the 
degree-granting institution may count as part of the residence requirement, 
elsewhere it usually does not. 



The reports of current degree candidates yield the following approximate 
enrollments: 



Degree Candidates 



1. University of Pittsburgh 

2. University of Florida 

3. New York University 

4. North Texas State University 



200 
170 
165 



(in administration) 



125 
650 
125 
101 
100 
100 



(in college teaching) 

5. Michigan State University 

6. George Washington University 

7. Indiana University 

8. Columbia University Teachers College 

9. University of Michigan 

10. University of California. Berkeley 

11. University of Denver 

12. SUNY-Buffalo 

13. Florida State University 

14. University of California. Los Angeles 



90-100 
75-110 



80 
78 
70 
70 
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For the many reasons already mentioned, we have some hesitation about 
indicating the total of higher education doctorates awarded to date or the 
number of candidates enrolled as of early 1973. However, totaling the 
various higher education degiee recipients as given in our survey, W9 
obtained 3.409 inclusive of both EdDs and PhDs. Recognizing that some 
respondents were unable to account for degree recipients prior to theearly 
1960s and that some programs have been missed. 3,500 to 3,600 is not an 
unreasonable estimate of degrees granted to date in highereducation. How 
much these persons really have in common in their educational experiences 
IS an unanswerable question. Higher education programs are, after all, of 
rather recent origin, they have been seeking an identity and are still in flux. 
As we have seen, vast differences are found among existing programs as to 
what specialties are included and what requirements are specified. 

Degrees Awarded and Current Enrollments 

Our survey requested information on degrees awarded and on the number 
of students cuirently enrolled. In both cases, the respondents were 
informed that reasonably close estimates wou Id be satisfactory. Many of the 
responses indicated that exact counts were not available and that numerous 
difficulties and deficiencies were found in supplying even estimates. In 
some institutions no records of degree recipients prior to 10 or 15years ago 
could be located. The distinction between a degree in education and one in 
higher education was sometimes uncertain. Formal recognition of the 
existence of a degree in higher education seems to date from 1 960, or later, 
in most programs. Accordingly, many of the responses were indeed 
approximations. Furthermore, the definition of the degree varies so that 
numbers are not strictly comparable. The inclusion or exclusion of degrees 
oriented to community colleges, adult education, teacher education, 
college teaching, and student personnel can obviously make vast 
differences in either number of degrees awarded or candidates currently 
enrolled. The following universities have been particularly productive of 
degrees m higher education: 



1. Indiana University 


250 


2. Michigan State University 


228 


3. University of California, Los Angeles 


200+ 


4. University of Minnesota 


190-200 


5. New York University 


172 


6. Florida State University 


150 


7. University of Florida 


150 


8. University of Southern California 


130 


9. University of Michigan 


129 


10. University of California, Berkeley 


125 


1 1. Ohio State University 


100 


12. University of Pittsburgh 


90 


13. Columbia University Teachers College 


since 1964 • 90 



Current enrollment counts also present difficulties. Our total, based on the 
survey returns, is 4.078. It is striking that reported current enrollments 
exceed by over 600 the total higher education doctorates awarded to date. 
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We may well be on the verge of producing an oversupply, a fear expressed 
by some professors in interviews. 



Higher Education Faculty 

Our survey, focusing on those programs with a doctoral degree program in 
higher ed ucation. cannot accurately identify all those faculty members who 
may be regarded, or who may regard themselves, as teaching or 
researching on some aspect of higher education. 

Our tabulation of faculty based on listings from 62 universities shows 213 
full-time faculty members and 321 part-time, for a total of 534. Yet. even our 
minimal 534 estimate has in it elements of uncertainty. It includes some 
persons (how many ;vc do not know) loosely affiliated v^ith higher 
education who have never taught a course in higher education, never 
directed a doctoral candidate in higher education, and never executed a 
research study m the field. Usually, these persons hold some adminis* 
trative appointment and have acourtesy title reflecting their desire forsome 
academic rank designation. There are times when even a president or vice- 
president likes to identify with the professoriate. 

The distribution of higher education faculty over the several ranks is of 
some interest. Of the full-time faculty reported in our statistics. 55 percent 
were professors. 25 percent associate professors. 16 percent assistant 
professors, and the remainder (4 percent) either lecturers or instructors. We 
find some surprise at the reported titles of "instructor of higher education" 
on several counts. In recent years the use of the title "instructor" for anyone 
With the doctorate has disappeared m most institutions. and theassignment 
of either instructors or junior faculty without the doctorate to teach at the 
graduate level is. at the least, a dubious practice. In another sense, the 
stature of a field designated as higher education hardly seems to be 
buttressed by extensive use of assistant professors and instructors which, 
in our data, account for over 20 percent of the higher education faculty. 

The part-time faculty, heavily loaded with admmistrative personnel, rather 
surprisingly (to us. at least) show an almost identical distribution over the 
ranks 58 percent professors. 20 percent associate professors. 19 percent 
assistant professors, and 3 percent instructors or lecturers. 

In view of our comment about the use of junior rankmg faculty in higher 
education programs, it is worthy of note that in 23 universities all the full- 
time higher education faculty carried the ranks of professor or associate 
professor. To these should be added 5 universities in which higher 
education is staffed only by part-time faculty and in which all of these 
persons are in the top two ranks. Thus. 22of 55 programs are staffed by only 
professors and associate professors, although taken as a group, they are 
neither the largest nor the more prestigious programs. 
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The Department of Higher Education in one university lists 31 persons with 
academic titles in the department. The makeup of this group Indicates one 
pattern of staffing which certainly adds lustertothedepartmentand creates 
acceptance and respectability in the rest of the university, but which (we 
suspect) tends to give a department a definitely practitioner tone. The large 
number of part-time persons could— and we heard this complaint several 
times— pose problems in departmental operation and possibly throw an 
overload of advising and detail on the relatively small number of full-timft 
persons. 



Positions Held by Graduates 

Out of the 1 .057 higher education degree recipients for whom Initial and/or 
current positions were available, about 77 percent were In 4-year colleges 
and universities. Of the 77 percent, about 7 percent were listed under adult 
and continuing education. About 12 percent were in community colleges, 
about 1 .5 percent in public schools. The remainder (about 6 percent) were 
employed in government, foundations, education associations, or 
business. 

Thirty percent of the graduates were in teaching, counseling, or equivalent 
level college positions. The orientation of programs and students to 
administration is borne out by the 575 individuals reporting jobs as 
chairmen, directors, coordinators (122): registrars, librarians, business 
managers, institutional research (19): deans and public school adminis- 
trators (278): presidential assistants (18): vice-presidents (59): and 
presidents or chancellors (79). In all. 64 percent of the graduates are in 
administration and 15 percent have titles as presidents or vice-presidents. 
Another 31 percent hold deanchips. About 4 percent (40) were reported as 
having become professors of higher education. Although adequate bases 
for comparative judgment do not exist, the record of administrative place- 
ments is surely satisfactory, if that is the goal of programs and of students. 

Although many degree recipients obtain administrative appointments as 
deans or presidential assistants immediately, only the unusually mature 
person is likely to attain a vice-presidency or presidency without several 
years of service following the receipt of the degree. Since most higher 
education programs are only 10-15 years old (or less) and tended to be quite 
small in number in their earlier years, the success of these programs in 
preparing administrators is doubly underlined. 



Summary 

Our survey demonstrates that higher education as a degree-grantiny 
program has reached significant dimensions in offerings, in sptjcialties 
provided, in degrees available, in faculty, in degrees already awarded, and 
in current enrollments. There are marked variations in program definition 
and in goals.and there are numerous issues and quandaries reported within 
programs which become even more evident when viewed across programs. 
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There are programs which have clearly and explicitly delimited tbetr 
purposes Others have exi. olted an expediency and an opportunism highly 
commendable indemonstrating a desireto meet identified needs, but which 
threaten to further diffuse programs which are already strained byattempts 
to accommodate preparation for researchers, teachers, counselors, student 
personnel administrators, academic and business administrators, and 
public service personnel in technical institutes, community colleges, liberal 
arts colleges, and universities. On one hand, the attempt to offer a wide 
range of courses highly specific to the needs of the heterogeneous clientele 
and. on the other, the failure thus far to involve faculty from the many other 
relevant departments in the university places an almost unreasonable 
burden upon the relatively small faculty associated with most higher 
education programs. Size relative to the chore means that "unreasonable 
burden" requires examination in two senses: first, in regard to the teaching, 
research, and service load which falls upon the faculty; and, second, in 
respect to the improbability that any small staff can encompass the range of 
talent and experience required to fulfill the task in a meritorious manner. It is 
not surprising that some faculty members voiced concern about the 
possibility of upholding standards in the face of the burden accepted. One 
professor, who reported 15 active current candidates, an indeterminate 
number in absentia working on dissertations, membership on 50 doctoral 
committees, a number of major committee responsibilities, several com- 
munity and consultation projects related to his university role, stated quite 
candidly that he was unable to pursue any research of his own. Others 
echoed his concern* This does not augur well for the strength of higher 
education programs. 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN PROGRAMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Although judgments are highly subjective, impressionistic, and by no 
means applicable to all programs, nonetheless they force us to enumerate a' 
num ber of weaknesses in doctoral programs in higher education. The bases 
for these judgments are varied. Some reflect testimony of faculty in 
programs in higher education. Others represent our own judgments from 
observing programs and interviewing students and graduates. Still others 
stem from our own conception of the nature of graduate professional 
education. 

Perhaps the most pervasive weakness is the problem of identity, visibility, or 
even respect, on the campus for the program in higher education. This 
difficulty IS not discretely one of these programs, but is also share'^ by other 
new or marginal fields of study, such as graduate programs in intemational 
affairs, graduate ethnic studies programs, or interdisciplinary studies in 
policy analysis. But the problem does seem quite acute. First, there is no 
clear agreement as to the parameters of the study of higher education. 
Second, there is no generally understood preparation for expertise which 
an acknowledged professor of higher education should possess. This 
matter is illustrated by the example of Stanford which has the only named 
chair of higher education in the country. The search committee for a 
successor to the first incumbent. W. H. Cowley, passed over all of the 
individuals closely identified with the emerging study of higher education 
and selected instead a political scientist-sociologist, who had 5 years of 
collegiate administrative experience and who was just beginning a study of 
college presidents. Further, there appears to be little understanding, even 
within schools of education which have departments of highereducation. of 
the careers for which the department prepares people. Thereare. of course, 
exceptions, as for example the quite large program at Southern Illinois 
University, which uses a large number of central administration officers as 
adjunct or part-time professors. Since those leaders are partoftheprogram, 
they insure that there is general understanding (as well as adequate 
financial support) for the undertaking. A more general situation is one in 
which a department of some similar u^it for higher education is designated, 
with one or two individuals assigned u!l time, to which gravitate persons 
who have been disappointed oi giov^^n old in administrative ranks or who 
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have been marginal professors in a disciplinary department and who find 
teaching about teaching an effective surrogate for disciplinary scholarship. 
.Or departments also attract people who have found their original concerns 
m professional education no longer popular (e.g.. agricultural education) 
and who convert their tenured selves into professors of higher education. 
Such heterogeneity of faculty runs so counter to the homogeneity of 
established academic departments or professional schools demanding a 
specific kind of training, that the department of higher education is virtually 
assured of marginal status. 

A second weakness is the sheer size of some of the more visible and 
productive departments of higher education. Our impression is that many of 
these enroll far too many students, considering the relatively few full-time 
faculty members assigned to higher education, and that they have 
g raduated far too many doctoral recipients. This judgment is made partly by 
comparing the pfoduclivity of large graduate departments in arts and 
sciences, and partly out of our own conviction as to the amount of timeand 
attention which is necessary to prepare a PhD fully. The scenario which we 
believe :s typical ts for students to matnculate in programs of higher 
education and to attend courses on a part-time basis until entitled to a 
sabbatical leave from the institution in which they hold appointments. 
During the sabbatical leave period they satisfy residency requirements and 
begin the lonely quest for an appropriate thesis topic. Discovery of that 
coincides with the end of their sabbatical and they return to their home 
institutions with the intention of developing their projects evenings and on 
weekends. They may from time to time return to the university campus for 
brief consultations with their advisers, although these more frequently than 
not consist of reporting on progress rather than working together to solve 
difficult methodological problems. Within such a scenario, of course, there 
are vexations and barriers to student progress. There are preliminary or 
qualifying examinations to be overcome; students do encounter obstacles 
to finding and stating clearly a dissertation topic. But generally, because of 
numbers of advisees, these part-time candidates can and do flow through 
the system with minimum critique or assistance from their advisers. If this 
scenario is close to reality, it opens the way for clear abuse with no 
procedural devices available to prevent the abuse. Thus one "all but 
dissertation" candidate at one of the more visible programs, applying all of 
the procedures of his university, created a doctoral degree-g.'^antmg insti- 
tution which was a caricature, or better, a travesty on graduate work in high- 
er education. The institution he created required candidates to possess an 
earned master's degree and to have had at least 3 years of educational work 
experience. Once admitted, candidates spent 5 weeks the following 
sum-ner taking courses and developing a dissertation topic. The following 
year they spent on their own job and. working with a'thesis director of their 
own choosing, finished their thesis. The following summer they spent 2 
more weeks on campus taking courses, standing for their oral examinations 
and receiving their PhD degree in higher education. With such an 
arrangement, a small cadre of three full-t>meadministrative officers, a small 
part-time summer school faculty, and some poorly remunerated part-time 
thesis directors could handle 85 doctoral candidates the first year, 
anticipatina an average of 250 a year after the institution was in full 
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operation. We are not contending that established programs have reached 
or are even approaching such a caricature, but we do suggest that 
excebbively large enrollments and excessively large numbers of degrees 
awarded suggest tendencies in the direction of caricature. Thus, we find it 
appalling rather than praiseworthy when a single thesis director produces 
eight doctorates in 1 year. 

A third weakness is advanced quite tenuously because of the lack of any 
clearly established relationship between teaching and research. However 
the rationale and the mythology of the American PhD degree is that it is a 
research degree preparing students to do research m their chosen field. 
Much of their program is intended to develop research competencies and 
this logically presupposes research competency of those directing their 
work Yet we find that relatively few professors in programs in higher 
education can be judged producing scholars or researchers. It is true that 
full time professors are quite busy with contracts, surveys, and consulting 
"vvofK, and that they tio spend stibstctntMl ar.ioonts of -time talking about - 
research in higher education. Yet, the volume of published information out- 
side of that released through house organs or newsletters appears quite 
limited. Now a rationale can beadvanced forthis situation, assuming it to be 
reasonably typical. The department head of one large program consisting 
of seven full-time equivalent faculty members and well over a hundred 
students conceded that his faculty did not include any publishing scholars 
However, he believed that his faculty was using the results of scholarship 
developed elsewhere and were providing advanced education for leaders in 
a region dreadfully deficient in highly trained educational leadership. He 
argued that for his region it was better that the state's resources be used for 
that kind of a program rather than for a program in which faculty members 
were preoccupied with their own research and scholarship. Students in that 
program, however, saw things differently They were reasonably pleased 
with their courses and with the internship expenences they were receiving, 
but they were almost poignant in expressing a desire that there could be at 
least a leavening of actively producing scholars. In a sense this situation 
might be a transitory one. Formal programs in higher education are 
products of the 1960s, and the parameters of the field are still being 
established. Here higher education as a separate field may be following in 
the footsteps of other sciences and fields of scholarship. 

A related weakness which also may be simply the product of the 
developmental period of a field of study is a possible over-elaboration of 
courses in the light of existing knowledge and theory. In the voluminous 
literature concerning higher education there is such enormous redundancy 
that we are forced to the conclusion that existing scholarship cannot really 
support more than a handful of courses. Probably there is enough scholar- 
ship to support an historical course, a course dealing with types of 
institutions, a course dealing with descriptions and ad hoc critiques of 
governance and organizations, a course dealing with the full range of 
personnel services, including evaluation, and possibly a course dealing 
with contemporary college students (but much of this matenal is dated and 
restncted to the atypical student dissent of the 1960s). Courses beyond 
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those few seem generally to be idiosyncratic variations or those themes, or 
eclectic montages with elements drawn from those few reasonably rich 
domains This forces the conclusion that the needed and supportable 
courses focusing directly on the phenomenon of higher education could be 
taught by a relatively few faculty members, and that to extend the number of 
courses is to repeat the proliferation of relatively soft courses in 
professional education, which took place during the 1930s, 40s, and 50s, 
and which brought down on the heads of professional educators a storm of 
criticism such as that leveled by Arthur Bester, James G. Conant, or James 
Koerner These comments do not imply support forthe similar proliferation 
of courses which took place throughout the university during the latter 
portions of the twentieth century. However, for a few of these fields, the new 
knowledge base was indeed expanding sufficiently to support course 
proliferation The weakness in the field of higher education is that program 
expansion and course proliferation have developed much more rapidly than 
has the knowledge or theory base. Again, this may be transitory. Oui of new 
courses lacking an^appropriate scholarly base^may corjie the quesjions 
which will stimulate inquiry which will lead to an expansion of knowledge. 
For that to happen, however, the faculties and their students will need to 
reonent their efforts into a more distinctively research and scholarship 
posture. 

These weaknesses are related to several contributing phenomena, the first 
of which IS the somewhat idiosyncratic emphases given a specific program 
by the individual who first developed the field For almost a quarter century, 
W H Cowley maintained a program in higher education at Stanford which 
reflected his own interests in the specific taxonomic mode of analysis of 
higher education, and a highly personalized retrieval system to classify 
knowledge about higher education. Similarly, at Teachers College, Earl G. 
McGrath s interest in liberal and general education gave a distinctive flavor 
to the Institute for Higher Education so long as he remained there. In both 
Situations the programs produced a numberof capable individuals, but the 
mtellectudi base was so personalized that a sustaining intellectual base was 
never established to ensure thecontinuityofthescholarly orientation of the 
program When those incumbents left, the programs were reoriented to 
conform to the interests of new incumbents. Now clearly, the interests of 
individual scholars and department heads properly should give some 
direction to ongoing work, but in the more established fields there is asolid 
base which ensures that a history or biology or mathematics department 
will be. with respect to important dimensions, the same regardless of the 
individual faculty members working in the field. Another contributing factor 
IS the quite casual way some institutions have entered the field of higher 
education, without specific knowledgeof what was entailed and by making 
appointments of individuals unacquainted with even the limited mass of 
scholarships Faculties have been expanded equally casually. Thus in one 
program the former dean of students, a former community college 
president, and a former director of adult education were added to a faculty 
and expected to begi i immediately to direct doctoral level thesis research. 
Their previous administrative expenence had been typical and their 
performance judged more than creditable, but nothing in their professional 
backgrounds since completing their own theses qualified them for what is 
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p ooumed to be one of the most importantactivitiesof a graduate professor, 
that IS. supervision uf graduate student research Allof these factors tend to 
y ivv a number of programs in higher education a distinctly amateur quality 
and a feelmg of temporariness The program exists, it has students^ its 
gradLiatus get jobs, but one doesn t know what the program will look like 
after professor X dies, resigns, or retires And the courses frequently 
manifest an anecdotal flavor Former administrators have had many 
uxpenences of interest to aspiring admmistrators. and these come to make 
up mLjch of course work not already consumed by part-time students 
showing and telling of their own ongoing administrative problems and 
experiences. 

A significa. t different kind of weakness is the less than adequate 
quantitative preparation provided by programs in higher education, 
especially m view of the significance of quantification, which many 
rusearchablu problems require A few programs require a single course in 
otatistic^s. but this is likely to be morea descriptivecourse than onedesigned 
to develop competencies Thus students learn to define median, mode, 
standard deviation, and similar terms, and perhaps learn to compute simple 
biserial currelations, but it is Clearly inadequate preparation for any kind of 
experimental thesis and is equally inadequate for a thesis dealing with 
governance based upon model building and simulation It is. of course, 
difficult, if not impossible to document, but the impression persists that 
students attracted to professional education, whether it be preparation for 
teaching or general school administration or for higher education, have 
been underprepared m mathematics as compared to those students 
attracted into the arts and sciences At one time, a program which did not 
stress quantification could still be reasonably effective, as long as actual 
administrative practice did not require quantification However, 
increasingly it be-^omes apparent that management and administration will 
require competencies in quantification just as research and scholarship do 
now. even m the traditionally soft social sciences and tne humanities Very 
likely this weakness cannot be readily corrected with typical applicants for 
graduate training in higher education, who have had no more than 2 or 
possibly 3 years of high school mathematics However, if one of the reforms 
suggested by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education transpires, 
that condition may change The Commission urges that all high schools 
require a full 4 years of mathematics With such a base, even if a student did 
not take mathematics or the equally important computer science as an 
undergraduate, remedial courses could beoffered by graduate programs in 
higher education, which would lower the level of student terror and provide 
them reasonably good chances for completing more work in quantification 
in their doctoral programs In justification of the existing situation, 
professors will often argue that there is really no need for people preparing 
some kinds of dissertations, such ascase studies, to have a mathematical or 
statistical background Yet a review of recently completed doctoral theses 
revealed that most subjects undertaken should have required reasonable 
statistical sophistication 

A weakness which has already been alluded to but which requires more 
elaboration is the tendency for many programs toenrolldisproportionately 
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high numbers of part-time students. Part-time enrollments are clearly a 
means of upgrading educational workers, particularly for credentialing 
purposes, and part-time attendance is clearly the easiest way for graduate 
students to support themselves financially. But one can raise the question 
as to whether or not part-time graduate work can provide the deep 
immersion which seemingly is required to prepare scholars in the sciences 
and humanities, and to prepare people for the older professions. The 
apparently reasonably successful efforts of graduate departments in the 
sciences to preparefuturescientistshavebeenthroug^^the deep immersion 
of graduate students as fuU-time students in course wofk. research 
assistant experience, and even on to a year or 2 years as postdoctoral 
students Law schools and medical schools have produced distinctive 
modes of thought in their students largely through deep immersion. The 
first year of law school tightly prescribed develops in students the capacity 
to think like lawyers and to think of themselves as lawyers. The very full 4 
years of medical school seem to do t! e same thing. It is doubtful that part- 
^ _ timejnvolyement jn grograrns of.higher education can accgmplish such^a 
scholarly or professional socialization, and if it does not. it is equally 
doubtful that programs in highereducation will ever come to be regarded as 
tne principal sources, either for high level administrative leadership or for 
scholarship The data, of course, are not yet available. Yet, the hypothesis 
can be advanced that programs which cater to part-time students will 
generally upgrade the credentialed level of the positions those part-time 
students occupied while candidates foi a degree, but those graduates will 
not accede to higher-level administrcitive posts at rates different from 
ascension provided by the older informal preparation of the institutional 
committee system and temporary administrative appointments. Nor does it 
seem likely that part-time students will become the professors of higher 
education of the future. 

This next weakness is even more impressionistic than some of the previous 
comments It is based on talking with students in a half-dozen of the larger 
programs, on examining course syllabi, and on inference from samples of 
qualifying or preliminary examination questions. The impression persists 
that many of the courses offered in programs of higher education are 
descriptive and frequently of the current-issues sort. Thus a course on the 
community college describes the history and argues the significance of. 
and then discusses a number of current issues facing, junior college 
education Courses on administration discuss the histonc role of boards of 
trustees, enumerate the responsibilities of presidents, deans and the like, 
descnbe the evolution of the concept of shared responsibility, and then list 
the current issues facing academic governance. Except for courses on the 
history of higher education which adopt a chronological framework, 
courses rarely present a consistent framework or a consistent set of 
theoretical presuppositions, in part, this reflects the descriptive quality of 
much of the literature available for courses in higher education, and also the 
fact that higher education is such a young field of study that the basic 
descriptive data has yet fully to be collected. Thus, courses seem to be 
primanly transmission vehicles to channel the growing amount of 
descnptive information into the minds and notebooks of graduate students. 
Perhaps indicative of the current events emphasis is the enormous 
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popularity of the Chronicle of Higher Education, the newspaper devoted to 
dissem mating information of a current nature Our experience from talking 
with graduate students across the countr, indicates that this publication is a 
primary shaper of their opinions as to what is and is not of significance. 

In addition to these weaknesses of at least some ongoing programs, there 
are some marked deficiencies, assuming that most of the programs are 
essentially preparing people to enter administrative posts The fact of these 
deficiencies is explainable because the nature of administration and 
management has been changing rapidly, leaving a substantial lag between 
programs in administration and actual practice. Graduate schools of 
business were perhaps the first to sense the lag, and in schools such as 
Harvard or Stanford, curricula have been sharply modified, particularly in 
the direction of greater quantification. It is in this general direction that the 
first deficiency in programs in higher education is to be found. While 
catalogs will reasonably frequently list courses on the finance of higher 
education, and occasionally courses dealing with uses of the computer and 
" With deusion -making, these courses are m a- distinot minority, whef: * 
compared with the more descriptive historical or current-issues sorts of 
courses. A somewhat larger number of programs at least imply a 
requirement or a desirability for statistics. However, the impression persists 
that these are statistics courses more appropriate for experimental 
psychology or sociological survey research than for decision making. 

In a related way. programs seem to ignore or assign relatively modest 
attention to preparation for long-range planning, especially planning which 
req'^ires quantification, simulation, and statistical inference. Once again 
thjs IS not a deliberate error on the part of those responsible for programs In 
higher education. Rather it reflects the recent and still quite primitive state 
of educational planning. As of 1968, relatively few of the 156 complex 
universities surveyed as to plans for graduate and professional education 
through 1980. had plans extending beyond the next year's budget. The 
National Association of Planners, called the Society for College and 
University Planning, has been struggling to delineate the parameters of 
planning, and is almost in a continuous state of identity crisis because there 
IS so little agreement as to what kinds of people are actually involved in 
planning and how might they be prepared. Within institutions themselves 
there is little agreement as to the tactics and strategies for planning, at one 
institution the planning office is located outside of the central line of 
decision making, and in another it is so close to decision-making apparatus 
as almost to be indistinguishable from the office of the provos* Nonetheless 
the significance of planning increases each year in the agenda of 
administrative and managerial duties, and programs preparing people for 
those roles might be expected to develop, adapt, or borrow courses which 
could develop needed competencies. 

A third emerging concern that seems to have received relatively little 
curricular emphasis is the relationship of higher education and the law. For 
long the courts adopted a rather cautious posture with respect to the 
internal functionings of collegiate education. Public institutions did, of 
course, have to cope with legislated and administrative law, but at a 
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relatively routine level On campuses the affairs of people were governed 
more by broad principle or value statements than by wntter' constitutions, 
by laws, and procedures ensuring due process All of that, of course, has 
been changed Relationships betv^een collegiate inbtitutions and their 
stLidents. staffs, and facilities have been increasingly delineated by courts 
and legislation On the campus, relationships have also been structured by 
constitutions, by-laws, formal judicial systems, and mechanisms to 
guarantee procedural rights, and the relationships between both public and 
private institutions with state and federal government are increasingly 
governed by administrative or legislated law The higher education 
amendments of 1972 requinng a state official to distnbute federal funds is 
Simply illustralue Sucli developments would seem to require m-depth 
exposure of future administrative officers to legal questions, concerns. and 
approaches m a much broader and more sophisticated way than the earlier 
courses on school law required for administrative credentialing of school 
principals and school superintendents. Yet for the most part such courses 
are not listed, nor are relationships between a school of education and a 
'school of faw particularly'close. * * 

A related deficiency concerns unionism, collective bargaining, and 
negotiated contracts The deficiency is underscored by the plea of a former 
Stanford graduate who found himself. 6 weeks after assuming a new post as 
academic vice president, in the midst of contract negotiations with 
absolutely no preparation for coping with the tangled issues deriving from 
unionism While it is impossible to tell how widespread collective 
bargaining is likely to become, the fact that unionism and collective 
bargaining characterize the nation's largest states suggests that the matter 
IS no 9-days wonder, and that increasingly administrators and managers 
must be provided some preparation to enable them to deal with a union. 

Somespecific suggestions are nowappropriatetocorrect matters which we 
have quite senously criticized. The overall principal weakness of academic 
programs in higher education seems to be a problem of numbers, with the 
dist met impression that the larger programs accept too many candidates for 
the number of full-time equivalent faculty assigned to the program. This 
judgment, of course, is based on some assumptions regarding the nature of 
graduate education, and especially the nature of dissertation work. It is 
assumed that a full-time faculty member in a program will teach on an 
average of two courses each term, whether it be a quarter system or a 
semester system It is also assumed that faculty time in a graduate program 
should be divided approximately between teaching and related activities, 
and research and scholarship, some of which will of necessity involve field 
work and some kinds of services to the field. If this is a reasonable portrait of 
use of faculty time, then using the number of full-time equivalent faculty 
available to the program as a planning statistic, an approximation of 
optimum enrollment can be developed. Approximately two doctoral 
degrees per year is a reasonable load for each full-time faculty member. If 
candidates for degrees in higher education perform as candidates for 
deg rees i n the arts or sciences they will suffer approximately a 50% attrition 
rate between point of matriculation and receipt of degrees. Thus two 
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candidates should be enrolled for every one degree anticipated to be 
completed This means that the primary capacity consideration is faculty 
time 

Consistent with this view about enrollments is the belief that programs 
properly ought to be quite parsimonious with respect to claims made and 
distinct subspecialties offered. Our present impression is that courses 
offered in programs in higher education in aggregate represent a core of 
materialsappropriatefora generalise on the assumption thatadministrative 
specialization will likely come later, based on the individual's own abilities 
and the condition of the market for academic administrators. There are. to 
be sure, a few subspecialties which have been developed programatically 
and which do appear to prepare specialists. Student personnel work, 
institutional research, and. ostensibly at least, juniorcollegeadministration 
are the clearest examples. However, even these subspecialties, on closer 
examination, appear more generalist in orientation than technical. Within 
the student personnel domain, counseling and testing appear to be the only 
professional Activities which require considerable clinical experience and 
technical expertise in order to be adequately qualified. Programs in higher 
education might consider themselves as generalist preparation for 
individuals who will continue to do as they have in the past^gain 
specialized knowledge on the job -or who would develop specific expertise 
outside the school of education or m the school of education, if it 
maintained appropriate strength in a relevant specialty such as tests and 
measurements or counseling. Thus, individuals wishing to enter the 
financial side of collegiate administration would obtain general preparation 
from courses and activities m departments of higher education and 
specialized preparation in a school of business. As one reflects on the 
administrative needs of colleges and universities, the outside fields which 
conceivably could provide specialized training are probably psychology, 
sociology, political science, economics, law. business, architecture, and 
engineering. Other relationships could be available for persons having very 
specific career objectives, as for example the MD student who truly aspires 
to enter administrative work in medical education. 

The third major recommendation which speaks directly to some of the 
weaknesses is to reorganize the degree structure. As has been noted, some 
programs offer the PhD. some the EdD. and some both. However, it is our 
impression that the differentiation between the EdD and PhD has become 
blurred and that the PhD in higher education represents a compromise 
between the needs of aspiring administrators and the requirements 
normally expected of PhD candidates, such as a genuinely research-based 
dissertation. It might be better, given the nature of departments of liigher 
education and the destinations of their graduates, to refurbish the EdD and 
make it definitely a program for practitioners. Dissertations would normally 
be clearly of the applied vanety and would not demand that a student 
develop an elaborate theoretical base which he or she very likely would not 
understand. The EdD degree so conceived could make considerable use of 
internships and would require dissertations frequently of the case-study or 
sun/ey vanety. The PhD degree in such a system would be preserved as a 
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genuine research degree which would require students to gam research 
competency in an appropriate discipline, roughly the equivalent to the 
competency developed by PhDs in those disciplines. 
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Chapter 7 



DOCTORAL*LEVEL GRADUATES WITH HIGHER 
EDUCATION AS A SPECIALIZED FIELD OF STUDY 



William D. Carr 
Alabama Commission on Higher Education 



This study was conducted to identify and to analyze the educational and 
employment characteristics of doctoral graduates in higher education asa 
specialized field of study from selected universities and to assess the 
usefulness of selected competencies in terms of the doctoral graduates* 
employment. The population for this study included the 1963. 1966. 1969. 
and 1972 doctoral graduates in highereducation from nine universities. The 
rationale for selecting the years and universities was as follows. The years 
prior to 1963 were not selected because the numbers of graduates were too 
few for comparative purposes. In order to obtain input from the more recent 
graduates, the 1972 graduates were included In the population. With the 
1963 through 1972 period established, a 3-year interval was used, which 
resulted in the years selected. 

As pointed out in a study conducted by Rogers, the precise number of 
universities offering doctoral programs in highereducation has not been 
identified due to the absence of criteria for determining what constitutes a 
program in highereducation.' Instead of selecting a representative sample 
from an unkown population, a decision was made to use the leading 
programs in highereducation as identified by Higgins To obtain the names 



Thts report is dertved from a doctoral dissertation on the same subject completed at 
Florida State Universrty. Htghlrghts of thts study were presented at the 1974 APHE 
Annual Conference. The author now is Assistant Director, Academtc Affairs for the 
Commission. 

'James F. Rogers. Higher Education as a Field of Study at the Doctoral Level 
(Washington. D.C.. Amertcan Associatton for Higher Education. 1969). 

Arthur Stephen Higgtns. 'The Rating of Selected Fields of Doctoral Study in the 
Graduate Schools of Education. An Opinton Survey" (Unpublished doctoral 
dissertatton, Columbta University. 1968). Higgins replicated this study in 1971 with 
essentralty the same results. 
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and current addresses of the doctoral graduates, a request was made to the 
department chairman of higher education at each of the universities. After 
an initial inquiry . it was learned that the University of Chicago had only a few 
doctoral graduates during the years selected for the study and. therefore, it 
was omitted from the population. Table 1 presents the number of doctoral 
graduates by institution and year the doctorate was awarded. 



A questionnaire was designed to obtain information relating to the doctoral 
graduates' education, employment, and assessment of doctoral studies. 
The initial mailing of the questionnaire was made during the period July 
through September 1973 As Table 1 indicates, the total number of useable 
questionnaires was 415. or an 83 percent response rate. 



Results of the questionnaire were coded, and these data were keypunched 
onto computer cards. The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
- (SPSS) was use^d to tabulate the Item responses.Also.theSPSS was usedto 
ccmplle two-way to n-way crosstabulations of variables and to compute 
des.^riptive statistics and chi square analyses. 



Educational Backgrounds 

The major fields of study for the baccalaureate by the year the doctoral 
degree was awarded are presented in Table 2. Ail but one of the 415 
respondents received a baccalaureate. With reference to Table 2. the 
categories of humanities, communications, and fine arts need clarification. 
The humanities category includes foreign language. English, religion, and 
philosophy. Radio, television, journalism, and speech were grouped into 
the category of communications. Fine arts which is listed in the category 
designated "other" in Table 2 includes art, drama, music, and dance. 



A chi square analysis indicated no significant difference among the 1963, 
1966. 1969. and 1972 doctoral graduates in their major fields of study forthe 
baccalaureate. However, the percentage of respondents receiving a 
baccalaureate in education was below the national percentage of 
doctorates whose baccalaureate and doctorate were both in education. For 
the years 1966, 1969. and 1972. publications by the National Academy of 
Sciences indicated that the national percentages of doctorates in education 
with a baccalaureatt in the same field were as follows: 1966—43 percent,^ 



'Office of Scientific Personnel. Doctorate Recipients from United States Universities, 
1958-1966 (Washington. D.C.: National Research Council, National Academy of 
Sciences, 1967). p. 44. 
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1969—46 percent/ and 1972—53 percent.^ In the present study, the 
percentage of respondents with a baccalaureate m education was less than 
half the national norm for all doctorates in education. 

Table 3 displays the respondents' major fields of study for the master's 
degree. Five doctoral graduates did not receivea master's degree; however, 
one of the five received a law deg ree. In responding to the questionnaire. 31 
respondents (8 percent) indicated that they received two degrees at the 
masters level. In these cases, only the field of study for the first master's 
degree is displayed in Table 3. 

A chi square analysis indicated no significant difference among the 1963. 
1966. 1969. and 1972 doctoral graduates in iheirmajorfields of study for the 
master s degree. To provide a sufficient number of observations for the chi 
square analysis, it was necessary to incorporate the categories of 
communications and engineering/agricultural into the category ''other." 

As was true for the baccalaureate major field of study, the percentage of 
respondents with a master's degree in education was less than the national 
percentage of doctorates in education. The national percentages for 
doctorates in education with a master's in the same field were as follows: 
1966—77 percent.** 1969—97 percent,' and 1972—91 percent.' The 
percentages for respondents in this study with master's degrees in 
education were" as follows: 1966—55 percent, 1969—57 percent, and 
1972—59 percent. 

With reference to major fields of study. 49 percent of the respondents had 
master's degrees in the same fields of study as indicated for their bacca- 
laureate. Also. 38 percent of the respondents received both the baccalaure- 
ate and master's degrees from the same institution. 

The respondents' subfields of study within higher education are given in 
Table 4. in responding to thequestion regarding subfield. 42 (10 percent) of 
the respondents checked more than one subfield. Of this number, 12 
respondents did not designate which subfield was considered first or 
primary. In these 12 cases, the subfield which most closely corresponded to 



Offrce of Scientific Personnel. Summary Report 1969. Doctorate Recipients from 
United States Universities (Washington. D C. National Research Council. National 
Academy of Sciences. 1970). p. 7. 

Office of Scientific Personnel. Summary Report 1972, Doctorate Recipients from 
United States Universities (Washington. D.C. National Research Council. National 
Academy of Sciences. 1973). p. 9. 

Office of Scientific Personnel, Doctorate Recipients from United States Universities, 
1958-1966, p 44 

'Office of Scientific Tersonnel. Summary Report 1969, p. 7. 
''Office of Scientific Personnel. Summary Report 1972, p. 9. 
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the respondents' functional area of employment for the first postdoctoral 
position was tabu lated With reference to the respondents" subfield. student 
personnel, academic administration, and community college adminis- 
tration accounted for 71 percent of the totalsubfields of study within higher 
education As Table 4 indicates, there was no significant difference among 
the 1963. 1966. 1969. and 1972 doctoral graduates in their doctoral subfields 
of study. 

To determine whether a relationship existed between the field of study at 
the master's level and th^ subfield of study at the doctoral level, a chi square 
analysis was made Table 5 presents the results oi the chi square analysis 
which indicated a relationship between the master's field of study and the 
doctoral subfield. Further examination of the data indicated that the 
respondents with a master's in education were more likely to selectstudent 
personnel as their doctoral subfield Conversely, the respondents with 
master's in fields other than education generally selected academic 
administration as their subfield Also, there appeared to be a relationship 
between master's degrees in science or mathematics and the subfield of 
institutional research, and between master's degrees m the social sciences 
and the subfield of community college administration. With reference to 
institutional origin of degrees, 35 percent ofthe doctoral graduates received 
their master's degree and doctorate from the same institution. 

The median time lapse in calendar years between the awarding of the 
baccalaureate and the doctorate for each year was as follows. 1963—12.4, 
1966-14.3. 1969-13.5, and 1972-10.8. The median time for all the 
respondents was 12.1 years. Although the time lapse between the 
baccalaureate and doctorate varied somewhat among the years the 
doctorate was awarded, the difference was not significant at the .05 level. 
The Research Council of the National Academy of Science reported median 
time lapse in years between baccalaureate and doctorate for all doctoral 
graduates in education to be as follows. 1966—13.5.^ 1969— 13.3.'^ and 
1972—10 8 Compared with the national norm, the respondents* median 
time lapse, foreach yearthe doctorate was awarded, was within .5 of a year. 

The doctoral graduates received either the Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor 
of Education degree From 1963 to 1972, there was a pronounced trend 
toward the award of the PhD The percentage of PhDs awarded for each 
year was as follows. 1963—27 percent, 1966—39 percent. 1969—50 per- 
cent, and 1972—52 percent. 

The median age of the respondents at the time the doctorate was awarded 
for each of the 4 years was as follows: 1963—34.7. 1966—37.9. 1969—37.1 , 
and 1972—33 2. Although the median age fluctuated somewhat among the 



'Office of Scientific Personnel. Doctorate Recipients from United States Universities, 
1958-1966, p. 66. 

""Office of Scientific Personnel. Summary Report 1969, p. 7. 
"Office of Scientific Personnel. Summary Report 1972, p. 9. 
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4 years, a chi square analysis indicated no significant difference at the .05 
level The Research Council reported median age for all doctoral graduates 
in education to be as follows: 1966— 38.4.'M969— 37.3.'3and 1972—34.4.'^ 

The percentage of females for eac h year the doctorate was awarded was as 
follows: 1963—18 percent, 1966—15 percent. 1969—12 percent, and 
1972—18 percent. A Chi square analysis mdlcated no significant difference 
at the .05 levelamong the 1963. 1966. 1969. and 1972 doctoral graduates and 
the sex ratios of the graduates. However, the national percentage of female 
doctorates in education was higher. For the years 1966. 1969. and 1972, the 
national percentages of females receiving doctorates in education were 19 
percent.'^ 19 percent.'^ and 23 percent." respectively. 



Employment Patterns and Professional Activities 

In the last position of employment before beginning doctoral studies. 71 
percent of the respondents were employed in government or nonprofit 
associations related to higher education and in institutions of higher 
education As may be observed in Table 6. public colleges and universities 
wfire the major employers. The category "other" includes data pertaining to 
two respondents who were unemployed and seven respondents who were 
students prior to beginning their doctoral work. 

A chi square value of 14.292 with nine degrees of freedom indicated no 
significant difference at the .05 level among the 1963, 1966. 1969. and 1972 
doctoral graduates in the types of employers during the respondents' last 
predoctoral positions. As the number of observations for most of the 
categories in Table 6 was low. the chi square test was made using the 
following categories (a) pubhc and independent community college; (b) 
public college and university, (c) independent college and university; and 
(d) "other" which includes all of the remaining categories in Table 7. 

For the 284 respondents (69 percent) who were employed in institutions of 
higher education during their last predoctoral positions. Table 7 presents 
the functional areas of employment in institutions of higher education. The 
leading functional areas of employment were academic affairs, teaching, 
and studentaffairs with 36 percent. 26 percent, and 23 percent, respectively. 



'^Office of Scientific Personnel. Doctorate Recipients from United States 
Universities, 1958-1966, p. 11 

''Office of Scientific Personnel. Summary Report 1969, p 7. 

"Office of Scientific Personnel. Summary Report 1972, p. 9. 

Office of Scientific Personnel. Doctorate Recipients from United States Uni- 
versities. 1958-1966, p 11 

'^-Office of Scientific Personnel. Summary Report 1969, p. 7. 
' Office of Scientific Personnel. Summary Report 1972, p. 9. 
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A Chi square value of 24.673 with nine degrees of freedom indicated a 
significant difference with p<.05 among the 1963. 1966, 1969. and 1972 
doctoral graduates in the functional areas of employment in institutions of 
higher education during their last predoctoral positions. To provide a 
sufficient number of observations for each category, the chi square test was 
made using the following categories, (a) academic affairs, (b) student 
affairs, (c) teaching, and (d) "other" which includes all of the remaining 
categories in Table 7. Examination of the data in Table 7 indicated the 
significant difference to be attributed to increased frequency. above the ex- 
pected, in the following functional areas: 1963— teaching, 1966— academic 
affairs, and 1969 and 1972— student affairs. 



As the previous analysis revealed, there was a significant relationship 
between the respondents' major field of study at the master's level and 
subfield of study at the doctoral level. As Table 8 indicates, there wasalso a 
significant relationship between the respondents' functional areas of 
employment in institutions of higher education during their last 
predoctoral positions and the respondents' subfield of study atthe doctoral 
level. Examination of the results indicated that those respondents teaching 
in institutions of higher education were likely to select curriculum and 
instruction as their subfield of study. Also, there was a close relationship 
between the functional area of student affairs and the subfield of student 
personnel at the doctoral level. 

From the position titles of the respondents, the hierarchical level was 
identified for those positions in institutions of higher education. The 
following topology was used in the hierarchical classification of position 
titles: 



First /eve/— reports to board of trustees or chief executive officer of a 
college or university system (e.g., presidents). 

Second /eve/— reports to the chief executive officer of the college or 
university (e.g.. vice president, assistant to the president). 

Third /eve/— reports to second level administrators (e.g.. dean, assistant 
vice president). 

Fourth /eve/— reports to third level administrators (e g.. department 
chairman, assistant dean). 

Of/7ersraff— includes those positions below thefourthlevelwhxh do not 
involve teaching as a primary function (e.g.. research associate, 
counselor, assistant director). 

Facu//y— includes all personnel whose primary function was teaching 
(e.g.. instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, professor). 

As the hierarchical levels in colleges and universities vary with respect to 
position titles, reference was made to the Educational Directory for 
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Classifying positions into hierarchical levels.'^ Table 9 shows the 
hierarchical levels of the respondents* last predoctoral positions in 
institutions of higher education. A chl square value of 24.853 with 12 
degrees of freedom indicated a significant difference among the 1963, 1966. 
1969, and 1972 doctoral graduates in the hierarchical levels of their last 
predoctoral positions in institutions of higher education. To provide a 
minimum number of observations for each category for the chl square test. 
It was necessary to combine first and second levels of Table 9 Into one 
category. Further examination of the data In Table 9 indicated that the 
significant difference was attributed to observations above the expected 
frequency for the following hierarchical levels: 1963— faculty. 1966— faculty 
and third level, and 1969— other-staff and faculty. The doctoral graduates of 
1963 and 1972 appeared to have less representation in the first and second 
levels. The mean ending salary of the respondents* last predoctoral 
positions for each year was 1963— $7,966, 1966-$9,539, 1969— $10,228. 
and 1972— $1 1 .286. As might be expected in light of economic trends, there 
was an increase in the ending salary for each period. However, the increase 
fluctuated from a high of 19.7 percent in 1966 to a low of 7.2 percent in 1969. 

The Summary Report 1969 of the Office of Scientific Personnel indicated 
that 61 percent of the doctorates in education were employed in first post- 
doctoral positions which were related to the graduates' doctoraf program • 
As Table 10 indicates, the percentage of respondents m this study whose 
first postdoctoral positions related to their doctoral program in higher 
education was considerably higher. After receiving the doctorate. 93 
percent of the respondents were employed in government or nonprofit 
associations related to higher education and in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. As public colleges and universities werethe majoremployers for the 
respondents' last predoctoral positions, the same was true of the 
respondents first postdoctoral position'*. In Table 10, the category "other" 
includes two respondents who pur^^ued postdoctoral study in lieu of 
employment and three 1972 doctoral graduates who had not been 
employed since being awarded the doctorate. 

A chl square value of 12.038 with nine degrees of freedom indicated no 
Significant difference at the 05 level among the 1963. 1966. 1969. and 1972 
doctoral graduates in the types of employers during the respondents' first 
postdoctoral positions. To provide a sufficient number of observations for 
each category, the chi square test was made using the following categories 
(a) public and independent community college, (b) public college and 



'«U.S. Office of Education. Educational Directory, 7962-63, Part HI Higher Education 
(Washington. D.C.. Government Printing Office. 1963). U S Office of Education, 
Educational Directory, 1965-66, Part III: Higher Education (Washington. D,C : 
Government Pnnting Office. 1966), U S. Office of Education. Ecfuc a //o/ia/D/>ec /or/, 
1968-69, Part III. Higher Education (Washington. D C Government Printing Office, 
1969). U.S. Office of Education, Educational Directory, 1971-72: Part III: Higher 
Education (Washington. D C. Government Printing Office. 1972). 

'"Office of Scientific Personnel. Summary Report 1969, p 1. 
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university, (c) independent college and university, and (d) "other" which 
includes all of the remaining categories in Table 10. 

For the 356 respondents (86 percent) who were employed m institutions of 
higher education during their first postdoctoral position. Table 1 1 presents 
the functional areas of employment in colleges and universities. As was the 
case of the respondents' last predoctoral positions, the leading functional 
areas of /employment during their first postdoctoral positions were 
academic affairs (30 percent)*.Meaching (26 percent), and student affairs (26 
percent). ^ 

A chi square value of 33.731 with nine degrees of freedom indicated a 
significant difference with p<.05 among the 1963. 1966. 1969. and 1972 
doctoral graduates in the functional areas of enployment in colleges and 
universities during their first postdoctoral positions. The categories 
"business affairs ' and "development" were combined with the category 
•other" to provide a sufficient number of observations for each category for 
the chi square analysis, bxammation of the data in Table 1 1 revealed the 
significant difference to be attributed to an increased frequency, above the 
expected, in the following functional areas: 1963-academic affairs. 
1966-general administration and academic affairs, and 1969— teaching. 
Also, there was an increased frequency in the functional area of institu- 
tional research for the years 1969 and 1972. 

To determine whether there was a relationship between the doctoral 
graduates' functional areas of employment during their first postdoctoral 
positionsandtheirsubfield of study at thedoctoral level, thesetwo variables 
were crosstabulated and the results are presented in Table 12. A chi square 
test indicated a significant relationship at the .05 level between the first 
postdoctoral job function and the subfield of study for the doctorate. 
Examination of the data indicated that the subfields of student affairs, 
academic affairs, curriculum and instruction, and community college 
administration corresponded with the functional areas of student per- 
sonnel, academic administration, teachsng, and academic administration, 
respectively There was also a relationship between the subfield of 
institutional research and the functional areas of institutional research and 
teaching. 

Table 13 shows the hierarchical levels of the doctoral graduates' first post- 
doctoral positions in institutions of higher education. A chi square value of 
25 024 with 12 degrees of freedom indicated a significant difference among 
the 1963. 1966. 1969. and 1972 doctoral graduates with reference to the 
hierarchical levels of their first postdoctoral positions m colleges and 
universities. For the chi square test, the first and second levels of Table 13 
were combined into one category to provide a sufficient number of 
obsen/ations Analysis of the data indicated thatthe 1963and 1966 doctoral 
graduates were employed at the first and second levels more often than the 
1969 and 1972 graduates. Also, a higher percentage of the 1969 doctoral 
graduates were employed as faculty. The beginnina mean annual salaries 
for the doctoral graduates' first postdoctoral posi"tions were as follows' 
1963-510.969. 1966-$12.464. 1969-S14.305. and 1972-$15 803 
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In describing the characteristics of the doctoral graduates' current 
positions of employment, it should be noted that 147 respondents (35 
percent) were still employed m their first postdoctoral positions at the time 
of the survey Percentages for respondents whose first postdoctoral 
positions were the same as their current positions were as follows: 1963—6 
percent. 1966—12 percent, 1969—27 percent, and 1972—64 percent. 

In their current positions of employment, 91 percent of the respondents 
were employed in positions related to the field of higher education. As 
Table 14 indicates. 83 percent of the respondents were employed in 
institutions of higher education. Public colleges and universities were the 
largest employer, employing 42 percent of the doctoral graduates. A chi 
square value of 5 877 with nine degrees of freedom indicated no significant 
difference at the 05 level among the 1963, 1966. 1969, and 1972 doctoral 
graduates with reference to the type of employer for their current positions. 
The categories used for the chi square analysis were as follows, (a) public 
and independent community college, (b) public college and university, (c) 
independent college and university, and (d) "other" which includes the 
remaining categories in Table 14. 

For the 342 respondents currently employed in institutions of higher 
education. Table 15 presents the functional areas of employment. A chi 
square value of 38.615 with 18 degrees of freedom indicated a significant 
difference at the 01 level among the 1963, 1966, 1969, and 1972 doctoral 
graduates in their current functional areas of employment in colleges and 
universities. For the chi square test, the categories "business affairs" and 
"development" were combined with the category "other" to provide a 
sufficient number of observations. Analysis of the data concerning 
functional areas indicated that a higher percentage than expected^ of the 
1963 and 1966 respondents were employed in general administration and 
academic affairs while a higher percentage than expected of the 1969 and 
1972 respondents were employed in the student affairs area. Also, a higher 
percentage, above the expected, of the 1969 doctoral graduates were 
teaching in colleges and universities. 

Table 16 presents the hierarchical levels of the current positions of those 
respondents employed in institutioris of higher education. A chi square test 
indicated a significant difference between the hierarchical levels of 
employment and the years in which the doctorate v^^as awarded. In general, 
the data supported the assumption that the early doctoral graduates would 
be in higher level positions than the more recent graduates. Examination of 
the dgta indicated that the percentage of the 1963 and 1966 doctoral 
graduates' first level positions was higher than the percentage of either the 
1969 or 1972doctoralgraduates. Asignificantly high percentage of the 1969 
doctoral graduates were employed in faculty positions while the 1972 
doctoral graduates had a higher percentage than expected in the third level 
and staff positions. 



"Higher percentage than expected" means that the observed frequencies were 
greater than the calculated expected frequencies, and thedifferencewasnotduetoa 
chance departure 
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The average number of positions, including different positions at the same 
institution, held by the respondents since they received the doctorate was 
as follows. 1963-3.1. 1966—2 7. 1969—2 1. and 1972—1.4. The average 
number of different employing institutions and organizations during the 
respondents employment since receiving the doctorate was as follows. 
1963—2.1. 1966—2.0. 1969—1.6. and 1972—1.2. Generally it may be said 
that one out of three changes in positions for the 1963 doctoral graduates 
was within the same institution. The average amount of time in which 
employment was related to higher education by year of graduation was as 
follows 1963—96 percent. 1966—92 percent. 1969—94 percent, and 
1972—90 percent. 

The geographic location of the current position of employment, at the time 
of the survey, included 44 states and the District of Columbia. None of the 
respondents at the time of this survey was located in Alaska, Arizona. 
Louisiana. Maine. North Dakota, or Wyoming. Eight of the respondents 
were located in foreign countries which included Australia. Canada. 
England, the Philippines. Saudi Arabia. South Viet Nam. and Venezuela. 

Twenty-seven percent of the respondents published their dissertations 
either in part or m full Time lapse since receiving the doctorate was not a 
factor in whether the respondents published their dissertations. There was 
no significant difference at the .05 level among the 1963. 1966. 1969. and 
1972 doctoral graduates and the percentage of doctoral graduates who had 
their dissertations published Each of 28 percent of the respondents 
published one or more books or monographs. The average number of 
books or monographs published by each of the 415 respondents was as 
follows. 1963— .7. 1966 - 8. 1969— .7. and 1972— 3. There was a significant 
difference at the 05 level among the 1963. 1966. 1969. and 1972 doctoral 
graduates and the number of books and monographs they published. The 
Significant difference was due to the lower than expected number of books 
or monographs published by the 1972 doctoral graduates. For the 1963. 
1966. and 1969 graduates, the numberof books and monographs published 
was not related to the number of years since the doctorate was awarded. 

As was found for the publication of books and monographs, there was also a 
significant difference at the .001 level among the 1963. 1966. 1969. and 1972 
doctoral graduates in the number of articles published. Examination of the 
data indicates that the significant difference in the number of articles 
published was attributed to the lower than expected number of articles 
puDlished by the 1972 doctoral graduates. The range of the number of 
articles published was zero to 37 and the average number of articles 
published by each of the 415 respondents by year of graduation was as 
follows: 1963-2.9. 1966—3.0. 1969—2.1. and 1972— .5. 

The range in the number of professional associations and societies of which 
the doctoral graduates were members was zero to 15. and the average 
number of memberships for each of the 415 respondents by year of 
graduation was as follows: 1963—3.8. 1966— 3.G. 1969—3.2. and 1972—2.9, 
There was no significant difference among the 1963. 1966. 1969. and 1972 
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doctoral graduates m the number of professional associations and societies 
in which they were members. 

Assessment of Doctoral Programs 

fhere appears to be a lack of agreement as to the objectives and goals of 
higher education programs, however, a review of the literature reveals 
certain competencies, skills, and understandings which educators feel 
students should develop for effective career service The last section of the 
questionnaire containsa listof IZcompetencies, skills. and understandings 
(hereatter referred to as competencies) to which the respondents were 
requested to make two responses for each competency The first response 
vvas a rating ot the usefulness of each competency in terms of the graduates' 
present, or most recent, positions The second response was to determine 
wnother or not each competency was developed in the doctoral program 

Table 1 7 presents a comparison of the responses marked "essential" in the 
present position and the responses marked "yes" developed in thedoctoral 
program As may be observed in Table 17. there were considerable 
differences in the ratings of several competencies that were useful in the 
present position and competencies that were developed in the doctoral 
program. According to the data in Table 17. the following competencies 
should receive more emphasis in the doctoral program 

1 Competence in supervising work of others 

2 Skill in problem solving and decision making 
3. Competence in planning techniques 

4 Competence in developing and interpreting budgets 

5 Understanding of interpersonal relationships and group dynamics 

6. Competence to teach effectively 

7. Competence m advising and counseling students on personal, 
educational, or vocational problems 

To provide an overall assessment by the respondents of their doctoral 
programs, the following questions were asked: 

1 . How relevant to subsequent professional duties was your doctoral work 

in higher education*? 
2 If you were beginning your doctoral work over again, would you still 

select higher education as your major field of study? 

In response to the first question. 84 percent of the respondents considered 
their doctoral programs to be either highly relevant or relevant to their 
subsequent professional duties. Thirteen percent considered the program 
somewhat relevant and less than 3 percent considered the program 
irrelevant. A chi square analysis indicated no significant difference among 
the 1963, 1966. 1969, and 1972 doctoral graduates in their ratings of the 
relevancy of the doctoral program. 
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TABLE 17 

Comparison of Respondents' Ratings for Competencies Useful 
in Present Position to Ratings for Competencies 
Developed in Doctoral Program 



Competencies, Abilities, 
or Understandings 



Ratings of Competencies 

Usefulness in Developed in 
Present Doctoral 
Position Program 



% marked 
essential 



Understanding history and 
development of hrgher 

education 26.5 
Knowledge of current trends and 

probler.is in higher education 65.3 
Competence to do research 38.5 
Competence to teach effectively 36.0 
Competence in advising and 

counseling students on 

personal, educational, or 

vocational problems 40.1 
Knowledge of the use and 

application of computers 15.4 
Competence in supervising 

work of others 64.1 
Understanding of administrative 

theory 52.2 
Competence In developing and 

interpreting budgets 54.2 
Understanding or financial 

aspects of higher education 49.4 
Understanding of interpersonal 

relationships and group dynamics 65.4 
Understanding of legal aspects 

of higher education 35 3 

Understanding of instructional 

technology and curriculum 

development 40.8 
Skill in problem solving and 

decision making 76.8 
Competence m planning 

techniques 65.3 
Competence in quantitative 

techniques 28.1 
Competence to serve as 

consultant on problems 

m higher education 28.6 



I marked yes 



75.7 

70.1 
56.0 
8.8 



16.6 
15.7 
12.5 
54.9 
54.9 
40.5 
27 4 
35 0 

27J 
25.9 
18.2 
21.9 

34.6 
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To determine whether there was a significant difference in the respondents 
ratings of relevancy and their functional areas of employment, a chi square 
test was made To provide a minimum number of observations for the chi 
square analysis, it was necessary to combine the categories of 'somewhat 
relevant and irrelevant. The chi square analysis indicated no significant 
difference at the .05 level in the respondents' ratings of relevancy and their 
functional areas of employment 

In response to the question. "If you werebeginning your doctoral work over 
again, would you still select higher education as your major field of study," 
76 percent of the doctoral graduates responded "yes " A chi square test 
indicated no significant difference at the 05 level in the responses among 
the 1963. 1966. 1969. and 1972 doctoral graduates To provide a further 
analysis of this question, a chi square analysis was made of the responses 
by the respondents' functional areas of employment. There was a 
significant difference at the 05 level m the responses by functional areas of 
employment. This difference was attributed to a higher than expected 
percentage of the respondents in teaching, institutional research, and the 
category other answering no" or "uncertain" about selecting higher 
education as their major field again Of the 97 respondents who answered 
uncertain or no to the selection of higher education again. 81 indicated 
the field of study they would select if starting over again The indicated 
fields of study were as follows, social science— 27, another field in 
education— 19. humanities— 7, law— 7, business administration— 6, 
science— 4. medical science— 4, communications— 3. social welfare— 2, 
math— 1. and fine arts— 1. Four respondents stated that if they had it todo 
over again they would not begin a doctoral program of any kind. 



The purpose of this study was to identify and to analyze the educational and 
employment charactenstics of doctoral graduates m higher education and 
to assess the usefulness of selected competencies in terms of the doctoral 
graduates employment. The population for this study were the 1963. 1966, 
1969. and 1972 doctoral graduates in higher education from nine leading 
universities in that field of graduatestudy The information forthe study was 
obtained through a questionnaire which was mailed to 499 doctoral 
graduates. Useable responses were received from 415 doctoral graduates 
for a response rate of 83 percent 1 he Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences was used to tabulate item responses, to compile crosstabulations 
of variables, and to compute descriptive statistics and chi square analyses 

Over 69 percent of the doctoral graduates m higher education received their 
baccalaureates in either social science, education, or humanities Social 
science was the leading major field of study with 32 percent The major 
fields of study for the master's degree were education with 57 percent and 
social science with 16 percent. At the doctoral level, student personnel, 
academic administration, and community college administration 
accounted for 70 percent of the subfields within higher ed ucation .Although 
the numbers of EdDs and PhDs awarded to respondents in this study were 
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approximately the same, there was a pronounced trend toward the PhD 
degree The percentage of fem ales receiving the doctorate was 1 5 percent. 
The median time lapse between the respondents* baccalaureate and 
doctorate was 1 2 1 years, and 35.6 years was the median age at thetime the 
doctorate was awarded. The respondents did not differ appreciably from 
the national norms for doctorates in education with reference to time lapse 
between baccalaureate and doctorate, and age at the time the doctorate 
was awarded However, the percentage of respondents with a major in 
education at the baccalaureate and master's levels was less than the 
national norm for doctorates in education. Also, fewer women respondents 
received a doctorate in higher education, compared to the national 
percentage of women doctorates in education. 

In the last position of employment before beginning doctoral studies. 71 
percent of the respondents were employed in government or nonprofit 
associations related to higher education and in institutions of higher 
education This percentage increased to 93 percent for the first post- 
doctoral position and to 91 percent forthecurrent position. With reference 
to type of employer, senior colleges and universities were the major 
employers for the respondents last predoctoral. first postdoctoral, and 
current positions 

The leading functional areas of employment in all three positions of 
employment were academic affairs, teaching, and student affairs. Business 
affairs and development were the least represented functional areas of 
employment The percentages of respondents who were employed in the 
ftrst and second hierarchical levels for each position were as follows, last 
predoctoral— 14 percent, first postdoctoral— 22 percent, and current— 26 
percent. 

In terms of the beginning annual salary for the doctoral graduates' first post- 
doctoral positions, the mean annual salary for each year in this study was as 
follows 1963-S10.969. 1966— S12.464. 1969— S14.405.and 1972— $15,803. 
The average number of positions, including different positions at the same 
institutions, held by the respondents since they received the doctorate was 
2 1 The average number of different employing institutions and 
organizations during the respondents' employment since receiving the 
doctorate was 1 6 Since receiving the doctorate, the typical 1963 doctoral 
graduate was employed m three positions by two different employers. The 
typical 1972 doctoral graduate changed employers within 18 months after 
receiving the doctorate Since award of the doctorate, the average percent 
of time the respondents were employed in positions related to higher 
education was 92 percent Approximately 50 percent of the geographic 
locations of the respondents' predoctoral, postdoctoral, and current 
positions were concentrated m the five states of the doctoral granting 
institutions included in this study. 

Three aspects of the respondents' professional activities were identified 
and analyzed These activities included publication of the dissertation, the 
number of books and articles published, and the number of memberships in 
professional associations and societies. Of the 415 respondents. 87 (21 
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percentj had published their dissertations in part and 26 (6 percent) had 
published their dissertations in full. In terms of books and monographs, 28 
percent of the respondents had published one or more books and/or 
monographs and 46 percent had published one or more articleo The 
average number of memberships in professional associations and societies 
was 3.2 and the range was zero to 15 

A comparison of the respondents* ratings of competencies useful in present 
positions with competencies developed in their doctoral programs 
indicated that more emphasis In the doctoral program should be given to: 

1 Supervising work of others 

2 Problem solving and decision making 

3 Planning techniques 

A Developing and interpreting budgets 

5 Interpersonal relationships and group dynamics 

6 Effective teaching 

7 Advising and counseling. 

In rating the relevance of their doctoral programs to subsequent 
professional duties, 84 percent regarded their programs as relevant or 
highly relevant. Less than 3 percent of the respondents considered their 
programs irrelevant. Approximately 76 percent of the respondents 
md icated that they would select higher education as their major if beginning 
doctoral work over again 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SEVERAL CURRENT DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
AND OF MEMBERS OF APHE 



Naomi Ross 
The Pennsylvania State University 



There are currently many questions about programs of higher education as 
they exist anri as they might exist, about graduates as they are currently 
constituted, and about students who might become graduates. Therefore. 
Dorothy Truex and I sought by questionnaire to obtain specific information 
about professors and programs of higher education. We wondered who 
taught in such programs, who enrolled, who graduated, what graduates did. 
what programs were like, and where there seemed to be problems. 

We have some information but not the definitive answers for which we had 
hoped. Nevertheless, some progress was made. For example, a number of 
programs responded about current admissions and the ethnic, sexual, and 
racial breakdown. 



Questionnaire to Programs 



Purposes; 

—To get a profile of the students, according to. ethnic/racial background. 

sex, full- or part-time status, and GRE or MET scores. 

—To get a profile of who enrolled for what degrees. 

—To get an idea of what financial assistance was available. 



The following people assisted in compiling the data and in analyzing it: Janet Bacon. 
Joan Eschenbach. Howard Miller. Cheryl Toronyi. and David Watkin This question- 
naire and this report were made possible by a conlnbulion of the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at The Pennsylvania Stale University, directed by G Lester 
Anderson. 
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Questionnaires were sent to 12 programs. 7 of which eventually responded 
With answers to some of the questions. The most serious oversight of the 
questionnaire was the failure to distinguish between "students enrolling " 
•students admitted/' and "students applying." In addition, because we 
asked for Information such as race, that is not part of the regular forms, 
many programs Indicated that their responses were only estimates. 

The findings are reported below: 



DATA ON PROGRAMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION (N=7) 



TABLE lA 



Category 


# 


Range 


N 


Admitted^ to doctoral program 


124 


8-44 


6 


Admitted to master's program 


87 


4-50 


5 


Women admitted to doctoral program 


63 


2-30 


7 


Women admitted to master's program 


50 


7-28 


4 


Blacks admitted to all degree programs 


37 


3-18 


6 


Spanish-speaking/Chicanos admitted to all 








degree programs 


12 


2-10 


2 


Native Americans admitted to all degree 






programs (Not usable, as several seemed to 








interpret this as native-born rather than 








American Indian) 








Orientals admitted to all degree programs 


1 


1 


1 


Assistantships available^ 


17 


0-4 


6 


Scholarships/Fellowships available^ 


56 


0-20 


5 



Note.-GRE Scores: N = 4; x = 1069. R = 963 - 1160 
MAT Scores. N = 1. x = 58 

^ 'Admitted" was the term used, but some interpreted it as ••enrolled." 

^Several programs mentioned campus-wide or state-wide opportunities available 
to students. 
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TABLE IB 



Category 



Ratio Range N 



Women in doctoral programs. :Tolal m doctoral 



1/3 - 1/5 
1 '2 - 1 '7 
1/2 - 1/5 



5 
3 
5 



programs 
Women m master's::Total m master's 
Blacks m all degrees Total m all 



Conclusions seem not to be warranted, but there are plenty of further 
questions suggested (not to mention questionnaire improvements). 



Purposes: 

—To find out what were the major professional tasks of members of APHE, 
—To find out the extent of teaching engaged in by APHE members. 
-To find out what trends, if any. existed in type and number of degrees 
earned by members. 

—To find out where members had earned their degrees. 

We had an overwhelming response to our request for data from APHE 
members. The total number of people responding was 164 of a mailing of 
approximately 200. Again, there were some problems with the way 
questions were interpreted, stemming primarily from the attempt to 
separate teachers, researchers, and administrators. When people were 
asked to say how many years they had been employed primarily in one of 
these roles, many noted that teachers are also researchers. To 
accommodate this, some apparently divided into (wo parts the total number 
of years they had spent as teachers, putting one-half in the "teacher" 
category and one-half in the 'researcher * category. (I was thinking of this 
as a category for people who are institutional researchers and 
center/institute professionals who teach a course now and then.) In 
addition, some of those people surveyed were students. When they were 
also employed or had been employed in some capacity, we included them in 
the data. 



Questionnaire to APHE Members 
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Results are reported below: 



DATA ON MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSORS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



TABLE IIA 



Category 



•.lean 



Range N 



Nc 



=-*N A 'or 
c „Q„ 



Yrs taught at least 1 course 
Courses taught year«T 
Yrs Since earned doctorate 
Yrs primarily as administrator 
Yrs primarily as teacher 
Yrs prir.ianly as researcher 
Wks yr consulting 



62 
4.3 
12 4 
8.6 
4.3 
1.4 
2.5 



0-32 
0-12 
0-42 
0-33 
0-30 
0-12 
0-36 



164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 



15 
24 
6 
31 
60 
113 
47 



•^Cuinposing close to 50^o ot membership responding 



1 47 &*o have taught 4 years or fewer. 

2 48 8^0 have taught three c oaf ses or fewer year. 

3 49 4<'o earned doctorate 1-9 years ago. 

4 64 7% have degrees in admmistratton or fiigfier education. 

5 43 8^0 have degrees from Florida State (N=10). Michigan State (N=8). 
University of Michigan {N=13). Columbia Teachers* College (N=11). 
Syracuse \H^9). Ohio State (N^ 1 1 ). and University of Wisconsin (N=8). 
APHE members have degrees from 46 different institutions. 

f 84 2^0 have been employed at least 1 year primarily as administrators for 
6 years or fewer 

' *jO"o have been employed primarily as teacfiers from 1-5 years inclusive. 

8 53% did consulting from 1-3 weeks last year (1972-73). 

9 45 6^0 list governance, administration as a specialty first. Otherspecialty 
areas <as broken into categories afterthe questionnaires were returned) 
included curriculum, college teaching, student personnel, history, 
sociology, philosophy, researchandevaluation.andcommunity college. 
Twenty-three people listed no specialty or more than three. 
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TABLE IIB 



Specialties Listed First 



N 



Specialties Listed Second 



N 



Governance, admmst ration 73 

Community college*'^ 20 

CurnCulum 18 
History, sociology. 



philosophy 14 

Student personnel 9 

Research and evaluation 4 

College teachmg 3 

^'llScellaneous 23 



College teaching 
Student personnel 
Governance, administration 
Curriculum 
Community college 
Research and evaluation 
History, sociology. 



11 
8 

7 
6 
5 
2 



philosophy 
Miscellaneous 



3 



164 



43 



'Community college admintslral»on was Classed with 'admmisiralion " 



Several conclusions present themselves, with the major {and obvious) one 
being that higher education is a young field, oriented towarc* governance 
3nd drawing some of its support from people who have been or are 
presently administrators 
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Introduction 



INTRODUCTION 



W. Frank Hull IV 
University of Toledo 



What Kinds of sen/ice areappropnale to professors of higher education** 
Should their service be particularized to assist their locai institution'' Or. 
should their service be generalized to assist state and national bodies. as 
wen as other institutions of higher education in the region, state, and/or 
nation ^ Shou Id their mam efforts be "intenectual. ' concentrating on theory, 
or should they be more closely connected and involved with actual 
problems, trying to resolve theoretical concepts while engaged m the daily 
processes of institutional operations? Where should the emphasis be'' In 
short, what does the word service" on our annual reports mean for 
professors of higher education? 

£ D Ouryea suggests how the "service function" of a professor of higher 
eoucation complements a graduate department of higher education, in 
which students, rn turn, find an opportunity to think about the nature of 
higher education m broad perspective, free from the immediate pressures of 
a jOb for probably the only time in their professional careers " G. Lester 
Anderson illustrates some of the implications of Professor Duryea's 
concepts through reference to the historical development of one group of 
professors Of higher education organized within a "center." apart from yet in 
coopsratioii with a department of higher education— a group of professors 
who do provide specific "service" to the institution in which they are 
located. 

Are Professor Anderson's and Professor Duryea s concepts of "service*" 
compatible'' On first reading one feels they are quite similar, but after re- 
reading, one senses subtle differences. Both groups (the department and 
the center) are organized to provide specific "services" in the wider sense, 
but the notions of "service' are distinctive. Are both definitions applicable 
to today s institutions'' What about those institutions without the resources 
or reputation of a Penn State? The Anderson team functions not unlike a 
group of professional consultants able to assist the local institution, even in 
major ways, yet feeling itself comfortable in asserting that academic 
freedom has "been sustained. " In some senses. Duryea*s faculty member 
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has a less direct relationship to the institution and. to be sure, many 
professors of higher education find themselves with absolutely no more 
involvement with the issues confronting the institution than does an 
individual in any other discipline. 

There is. then, the interesting issue of the "contemplative" nature of 
professors of higher education. How close to the pragmatic realities of 
institutional life should the professor be? How might such proximity 
influence the professor's appropriate "service"? Is there an educational 
leadership role implied in the function of the professorship of higher 
education? 

• Service.'* what is appropriate and/or our aim? When and how do we leave 
our academic chambers and apply our skills to institutions of higher 
education m such a way that our students do not learn merely how to 
replicate the past. but. indeed, how to create the future? 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE SERVICE ROLE 
OF DEPARTMENTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

E. D. Duryea 
State University of New York at Buffalo 



In thinking about the question of the service function of departments of 
higher education . it seems to me that it is important first of all to make clear 
ones perceptions of the nature of graduate education in this area and of 
What one means by service, therefore, initially let me very briefly attempt to 
explicate my thinking on both. 

A department of higher education consists, to my thinking, of students and 
faculty members joined in an effort to understand the nature of the 
academic enterprise in the United States, its relationship to the general 
society, and its role in relation to a variety of postsecondary educational 
activities. For faculty members, a higher education department offers the 
opportunity to develop their comprehension of the enterprise and to use 
tlo:. understanding in meeting their responsibilities lOr the guidance of 
student learning and the evaluation of student achievement. I suggest 
further that students, in turn, find an opportunity to think about the nature of 
higher education in a broad perspective, free from the immediate pressures 
of a job for probably the only time in their professional careers. Three or 4 
years are available in which to examine critically the more significant 
aspects of the field in which they will work. I am suggesting, therefore, that 
higher education rather than administration, and an intellectual rather than 
operational focus, constitute the more appropriate (although by no means 
exclusive) concerns to be addressed by our departments. 

In the sense which I believe it is intended for this discussion, service 
consists of the activities by means of which students of higher education 
(who can be both graduate students and faculty members) extend the 
benefits of their expertise beyond the teaching-learning relationship. In 
terms of the above view of graduate study, clearly I view service as an 
activity associated primarily with faculty members, although equally clearly 
It IS an activity in which graduate students also can participate. In certain 
respects I am sure they regularly dothisthrough involvement in internships 
and in research and other projects associated with departments. 

In thinking from such baselines as the preceding. I must admit to a serious 
reser/ation regarding whether the service function properly belongs to a 
department as such. I would say first of all that departments exist primarily 
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^ » Offer graduate degree programs designed for students engaged in or 
planning careers in higher education, as noted above. I would suggest, 
uvrefore that a department must look first to the teaching-learning activity 
associated with formal courses, seminars and independent study, 
dissertation guidance and counseling mthesenseofworking with students 
on matters related to their professional aspirations. 

In support of this educational respor.sibility. it is assumed that faculty 
members will themselves continue to grow professionally, learning more 
about their own specializations and engaging m. at a more advanced level, 
the same kind of systematic study which they expect of students. Tradi- 
nonally this activity has been viewed m terms of research and conceptual 
scholarship However, in line with other professional areas and even many 
of the disciplines, the activity of research and scholarship has been 
extended to include other kinds of professional endeavor related to the 
application of a professor s expertise to problems and issues of general 
concern in higher education One might call this. I suppose, applied 
research. 

In the above sense, departments of higher education provide a service to 
hrgher education in general and to other facets of the society which have a 
relationship to or concern about higher education. However, it seems to me 
that this kind of service is earned out on a personal rather than departmental 
basis, in the sense that the professor does this as a part of his or her profes- 
sional development (for which he or she may or may not accrue financial 
profit) One would assume, also, that this k md of expertise would have value 
to the university m which the department is located and that the faculty 
member would by the nature of things make available this expertise both to 
administrative heads a'ld to faculty committees. 

The mam question. I believe, is whether a department as a department 
ought to engage, formally at least, m the service function. My resp ^ise to 
this question would be to suggest that this function oe institutionalised by 
an activity administratively separated from the department. The device 
commonly used to this end is a center or institute for higher education 
which certainly employs the services of departmental staff but does so 
through formal arrangements which recognize and protect the primary 
responsibilities for teaching and scholarly development. Precedents exist 
for this organizational separation which implements a service responsi- 
bility and even involves professional staff members whose primary 
assignment is to the center or institute rather than the department. 
Examples which come to mind are the centers in Berkeley. Pennsylvania 
State, and Georgia 

I f one were to take the view that a department might appropriately engage m 
research study, and applications in higher education orweresuchacenter 
to be established in conjunction with a departmen t, it would be necessary to 
distinguish between its role and that of an office of institutional research 
Which traditionally is viewed m a staff function for administration. To 
combine both in my judgment, based upon a kind of Parkinsonian view, 
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would be to subordinate signilicanl study about higher education to the 
more immediate needs of managerial decisron making In raising this 
clanger -to my mind inevitability I do recognize the need lor the more 
pervasive, long-range study essential to institutional planning One ran 
argue persiiasively that such broader view ought to constitute an essential 
lacet ol institutional rese,irch and that departmental expertise is ol 
unquestioned value lor its accomplishment In defense ol my position. I 
would stress the point that the use ol departmental faculty members for this 
end should depend upon formal arrangements which recognize the primary 
lea^^hing and scholarly concerns and thus upon administrative initiative 
rather than some form of ongoing departmental service Certainly, such 
contnbutions might constitute an inherent aspect of a center Penn- 
sylvania State University, for example, is committed to conducting "studies 
which have significance for colleges and universities generally but which 
also have relevance to higher education in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania " 

In conclusion, let me reaffirm the two considerations upon wh.ch my 
position rests. One. an operational factor, anticipates that a formal 
involvement in service to the president or administrative cadre of an 
institution will inevitably lead to pressures which detract from the primary 
activities of teaching and professional scholarship Administrators 
inevitably have to respond to decision making in an immediate context and 
(hey need data and information which assist them to this end Hopefully 
they give attention to long-range planning and do take advantage of an 
expertise available from departments of higher education but in a 
consulting rather than a direct service capacity. The other rests upon the 
belief that what faculty members do professionally should relate to their role 
as members of a graduate faculty and thus to the enrichment of their 
contnbution to the teaching-learning activity This latter consideration, not 
the value of their expertise to their institutions, must dominate their use of 
their professional time and effort 

And It follows. I believe, from such considerations that the service function 
belongs more appropriately with a centeror institutedesigned to serve the 
needs of higher t,ducatiOn as an enterprise Participation by faculty 
members and students in such institutes or centers clearly is desirable But 
equally cloarly itshouldbearranged in a manner which supports rather than 
erodes thoir departmental obligations 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 
A CONSULTANT IN RESIDENCE ROLE? 



G, Lester Anderson 
The Pennsylvania State University 



The PennsylvaniaStateUniversity Center for theStudy of Higher Education 
was established by trustee action in February 1969 The first and only 
director to date assumed his duties on April 1 of thesame year He was made 
responsible to the provost of the university, and was a'-^tgned a lump sum of 
money with which he was to prepare a budget for th^ 3t year's operation 
He was toseek outsidef und ing for special projects but the university money 
was morethanampleto maintain a viableCenter Thesedata. particularly as 
they relate to funding of the Center, have a particular relevance to the roles 
the Center has played, as will be developed later, and which are the focus of 
this paper 

Immediately on assuming his position . the director began to recruit a staff ' 
One research associate was appointed on a tenure track basis and another 
on a temporary appointment. A third person was appointed a half-time staff 
associate (a more modest appointment than research associate), and a 
second half-time associate was given a 1-year appointment with a specific 
and somewhat esoteric assignment. The director and the two research 
associates were g iven f acu Ity appointments in the College of Education and 
immediately began advising students, directing the research of doctoral 
candidates, and teaching one class each term. During the spring of 1969, 
four graduate students accepted half-timeassistantshipsandone becamea 
full-time assistant as his work for his degree was nearly completed. 

Not until July 1. 1973. was the Center fully staffed There had been one 
resignation from the Center, the person who was originally appointed on a 
temporary basis later accepted a permanent appointment and is now a 
senior administrator m the university. The Center now has six fully 



A decision had been made when the Center was organized to seek persons more 
interested m policy (e g . governance) and occupalional-professionaleducalion than 
in instruction and student evaluation A Division of Instructional Services accepts 
these types of responsibility m the university 
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professional research associates, all with doctorates (this number includes 
the director) Four are fully budgeted in the Center and two have their 
salaries divided between the Center and the College of Education. All have 
faculty appointments, two have tenure and four are eligible for tenure. It 
should be observed that two full-time tenured members of thecollege carry 
full-time responsibility for teaching, advising, and pursuing their own 
scholarly activities in the section for higher education m the college, i.e.. 
they are not on the Center staff. 

A preliminary statement of potential Center roles was prepared at the time 
the Center was authorized These roles were tested during the Center's first 
years and have been modestly modified. The Center has always been an 
open" organization, free to redirect its efforts within wide boundaries, and 
minimally organized in bureaucratic terms. \\ has had responsible yet 
modest direction and supervision from the centra I administrative officers to 
whom the director has been responsible In other words, the Center has had 
a high degree of autonomy The program which has emerged has not been 
dictated by higner authority (although they have sanctioned it), but has 
flowed from a professional commitment and obligation on the part of the 
staff. 

After nearly 5 years of activity, the Center can define its current roles as 
follows ( 1 ) It supports the program in the college as suggested above. All 
SIX senior professional staff teach in the program. Currently it carries seven 
graduate students in higher education who receive stipends and tuition 
remission It has partially funded the research projects of some twenty 
candidates for the doctorate (2) It carries on studies— bibliographical, 
literature reviews, analytical and synthesizing, as well as data-based, that 
relate to matters of higher education policy or operation. These studies are 
designed to have relevance to Penn State University or to higher education 
in the Commonwealth However, they are also generally of interest to the 
higher education community of the nation. These studies are published as 
numbered reports" or as monographs. Generally 1.000 copies are 
printed * They are distributed, without cost, on a selective basis from a 
rather extensive mailing list of those who are interested m higher education 
policy or operation The lists are heavily weighted to persons at Penn State 
or in Pennsylvania, but more than 100 names on the list are of persons m 
other states or in the District of Columbia. (3) The Center serves the Penn 
State University community m a role that is perhaps described as 
consultants in residence ' The Center does not. however, function in terms 
of a standard institutional research organization. Such an institutional 
research office does exist in the university as a part of the organization 
associated with university planning and budgeting. 

It IS the third role that will be further described in this paper. One of the 
Center's first efforts was a request fiom the president of the university to 
present a variety of designs for a university senate, as the senate then in 
being was being reorganized and its authority modified. The Center 
responded Happily, one of the Center staff had done significant research 
on faculty participation in governance, including roles of faculty working in 
or through senat^ Under the direction of this staff member and with the 
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assistance of two graduate students, a report was prepared that satisfied the 
president, was generally praised, and was influential. 

Two of the Center staff in its first years gave assistance to the president and 
his associates m analyzing a draft document of a State (blaster Plan for 
Higher Education and preparing papers responsive to it The prose of one of 
the staff was embodied in the final published state plan. 

In Its first years under President Oswald, the university prepared its own 
Acddemic Policy Plan. A Commission on Planning and three Task Forces 
had been designated by the president to be involved in the university 
planning activity These operated under a vice president for planning. Three 
Center staff served as consultants to the Commission and the Task Forces. 
Several oackground draft papers were prepared by Center staff Three of 
the graduate assistants from the Center interviewed faculty and adminis- 
trators under the supervision of a planning staff associate gathering data 
relative to planning. Three of the staff were members of a committee of 
seven that wrote the final report. The contribution of the three was 
considerable 

During the last several years, a variety of activities directly related to 
university operations have been carried out. A study was made for the 
graduate school that evaluated an "exceptional admissions'* program. An 
earlier paper prepared by a graduate student on the staff dealt with the 
university s response to the challenge to enroll and educate disadvantaged 
students. One staff member prepared three background papers for a 
University Commission on the Open University. The entire Center staff met 
with the committee on academic affairs of the faculty senate for an entire 
morning, reviewing for the committee current critical issues in higher 
education with special emphasis on the Carnegie Commission's 
publications. On another occasion, three of the Center staff worked with a 
senate committee that was charged with the responsibility of reviewing and 
revising general baccalaureate degree requirements In addition to 
participation in committee discussion, two background papers were 
prepared for the committee. Interestingly, each paper has had journal 
publication 

Two conferences organized by Center staff were conducted in association 
with the Graduate School. At one. deans of the university and state 
community college presidents discussed for a day graduate school 
programs relevant to community college teaching A second conference 
brought together deans or directors of the graduate divisions of the state 
colleges and deans of university graduate schools Graduate professional 
education, and specifically the professional master's degree, was the 
pi mcipal topic of this conference. A more tangential, yet important service 
of the Center, is cosponsorship and support of an annual fall conference 
concerned with occupational-vocational education in community colleges 
The person who organizes this activity is a professor of vocational 
education 

The Center staff member whose principal interest is governance has given 
major attention m the last 3 years to faculty unions and to the processes of 
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coUective negotiation or bargaining. Because of his expertness in this area, 
he was asked by the university senate to speak to it about faculty unioniza- 
tion, descriptively and analytically. From the spring to fall of 1973. he 
addrossod approximately twenty different college, branch campus, or 
departmental faculty meetings on "Issues in Collective Bargaining." From 
December 1972 to the present, this staff member has been on a half-time 
appointment as special consultant to the president (of the university, that is) 
directing the university's planning efforts in preparation for collective 
bargaining, should it come. This assignment has involved writing back- 
ground papers, directing institutional research type studies on matters 
relevant to faculty unionization, and preparing contingency plans. This 
assignment terminates December 31. 1973. It should be noted that this role 
has been fulfilled without partisanship. Neither the faculty nor admin- 
istration can validly assert that this staff member is either ''pro or con" 
relative to unionization. 

Another staff member who has expertness m graduate education, in studies 
of students, and in manpower studies has served as "consjitan t" to several 
university committees— graduate and administi stive. He worked on the 
productivity problem for the university's council of academic deans. He 
supervised the work of a graduate student who organized and interpreted 
data concerning students in the College of Liberal Arts. He made a 
presentation of the findings to the faculty of this college. He has also been a 
university representative to statewide councils and committees and to 
national conferences in these and related fields. 

Another member of the Center staff h'.s become particularly useful to the 
president's office as an outgrowt.i of his work with certain national 
organizations and national study groups. This person has been in the midst 
of the present nationwide discussion over how higher education should be 
financed in the coming decades Pennsylvania hiyher education insti- 
tutions are attempting to formulate a unified position regarding higher 
education financing in the Commonwealth, and this person has been a 
primary staff resource for the development of related documents. 

This same individual, again acting m a consultative role, has advised the 
university s director of federal relations The tasks this^staff member has 
performed have included the provision of data and the development of 
position papers concerning alternative methods of higher education 
finance that might be adopted nationally. While being careful to preserve 
the scholarly objectivity of the staff member, the university's federal 
representative has seen to it that the Land-Grant Association, the National 
Postsecondary Finance Commission, the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, and selected congressmen among other groups and persons 
have had the benefits of inputs from this colleague in the Center. 

Still another staff member was asked to make a survey and analysis of the 
programming and administration of an upperdivision branch campus of the 
university that wasstill young and was in the process of continuing program 
development This report was prepared with the considerable assistanceof 
the students in a class taught by this staff member In addition to preparing 
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the report, th is staff member has met with faculty and administrators of this 
campus to discuss his findings and recommendations. It is assumed that 
this report will be basic to planning for uie future by this university unit. 

A final activity will be noted. The university president expressed concern in 
the summer of 1972 that the university should subject itself to a thorough 
program review. The president asked the Centerdirectorto preparea paper 
that might be the basis for a program review plan, including a process. This 
was done. Coincident with this activity and correlative to it. the Center 
director assisted the university councilin preparing a paper thatcould serve 
as a base for priority decision making concerning new programs. Plans are 
now neanng completion for university-wide program review, and the 
process and plan is a refined and modified plan flowing from the original 
papers prepared by the Center director. Not unrelated, itseemed important 
that the College of Education, confronted with the task of finding a dean, 
subject Itself to an intensive and comprehensive review of its program, 
looking forv/ard to a contemporary statement of its mission, a modification 
of its organization, and a plan for programming in termsof both established 
and speculative trends. The director of the Center is now serving as acting 
clean of the college and is directing the college's study of itself. 

What observations are in order concerning this "consultants in residence" 
role for the Center and its staff? The Center has never explicitly reviewed 
this role. The following observations seem valid. By and large no staff 
member feels he has been imposed upon. Perhaps 10 to 25 percent of a 
Center staff member's time in any given year is spent in such activity as 
described above. In two instances it has resulted in special assignments that 
have required one-half to three-fourths of a member's time for a year. In 
another instance, the service of a Center staff member was not entirely 
unrelated to his appointment to a senior university administrative position. 
The service described in this statement has given the Center aboveaverage 
visibility in the university. The quality of the service has generally elicited 
favorable reactions from university faculty and administrators. The Center 
believes it has strong support from university administrators, including the 
president and the provost. Not unrelated to this support is that the staff are 
reasonably well supplied wiih secretarial help and a support staff of 
graduate assistants, a computer and statisticalstaff assistant, and an editor, 
in addition, the staff have a flexible schedule, a modest working library, 
generous professional travel funds, the stimulation of very active 
professional associates, and. of important significance, major interaction 
with colleagues in the various departments and colleges of Penn State. 
Many of the activities arried out have been professionally interesting and 
rewarding. Each staff member believes that he has been able to maintain a 
high degree of professional autonomy even though he may be serving a 
central administration. Finally, and of fundamental significance, no staff 
member has felt that his professional and scholarly integrity has been 
compromised nor has he felt constraints put upon him in expressing 
professional judgments, even though these judgments may not be shared 
by his university administrative or faculty colleagues. Academic freedom 
has been sustained. 
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